





TEMPLE BAR. 


Adam and Eve. 


Cuaprer X. 


Tue sun was streaming into the window when Eve awoke with 
a sudden confused recollection of something having happened. She 
started to find Joan sitting on the edge of the bed, rubbing her 
half-open eyes. 

“Why, Joan,” she exclaimed, “ whatever time can it be? And 
do you know how you went to sleep last night? You never 
undressed yourself.” 

“No,” said Joan, drowsily, “I know I didn’t. What with one 
thing and ‘nother, I couldn’t get the rids of ’em till ever so late, 
and then I was so tired I’d no heart to take my things off.” 

“Look at your nice gown,” said Eve, vexed that the pretty chintz 
should present such a bedraggled appearance. 

“Iss, I s’pects ‘tis in a proper cram,” returned Joan; “but there, 
I can’t help it. I must put on something else, I s’pose.” 

“Oh, I'll soon iron it out for you,” said Eve; “so let’s make 
haste and get our breakfast over. I suppose uncle and cousin Adam 
have gone?” 

Joan by a nod of her head intimated that they had. 

“What, to Guernsey again?” asked Eve. 

“To Guernsey! no,” said Joan; “not near so far. They'll be 
home again to-morrow, or maybe next day.” 

“But what made them go so sudden?” 

“Well,” said Joan, “I don’t know that you’d be much the wiser 
if I was to tell ’ee, Eve; still, I don’t see how you're to bide here 
without some word bein’ said. Uncle was for trustin’ ’ee altogether, 
only Adam wouldn’t have it. He said ’twas enough for you that 
they was gone out pilotin’. Now you know, Eve, I’m measurin’ 


you by my own bushel, and I know such talk wouldn’t take me in, 
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more partickler as I’ve got to ask ’ee to tell anybody that comes 
that you’ve never cast eyes on ’em.” 

“ Adam must think I’m silly,” said Eve, indignantly. 

“T don’t know what he thinks,” replied Joan. “I only know 
I ain’t goin’ to follow out his biddin’ without seein’ the reason for 
it, no more than anybody else’s; besides, there’s nothin’ that I 
see to hide from ’ee, nor to be ashamed to tell ’ee of. What 
uncle brings he buys and pays honest money for, and if there’s 
a risk in bringin’ it, why he takes that risk; and if that isn’t 
havin’ a right to keep it if he can, why I don’t know nothin’ about 
it, that’s all.” 

“ But what is it that he does bring?” said Eve. 

“Why, sperrits to be sure. “Tis like this: they says, ‘ Here, 
you must pay dooty.’ ‘No,’ uncle says, ‘I won’t—Ill bring it 
dooty free.’ Well, he does so, and if he can land it safe, well 
and good; ’tis his to sell or to drink, ‘or to do what he likes with. 
But if the excise gets scent of it, down they come and tries to seize 
it all, and if they do seize it, ’tis gone, and so’s the lives of any they 
catches with it. So no blame to ’em, if they’m took hard, when 
each man knows the bit o’ hemp’s bein’ growed to make the rope 
his neck’s to hang by.” 

“Oh, Joan!” exclaimed Eve, “not hung! you don’t mean that 
they'd hang them!” 

“Tss, but they would. They hanged ole Israel Jago. “Twas long 
afore any o’ our times, but uncle minds it. His feyther—why your 
grandfeyther, then—was one o’ they who went up to London with 
Israel’s wife to try if they couldn’t get un off; but ’twasn’t o’ no 
good.” 

“What did his poor wife do?” said Eve, sympathetically. 
** Wasn’t she in a dreadful way ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughed Joan; “they do say her stayed 
waitin’ outside the gaol-doors all night, and in the mornin’, ’stead 0’ 
biddin’ un a last farewell, as they all thought her’d comed to do, her 
pushes into his hand a red cotton handkercher. ‘There,’ her says, 
‘take thickee and gie me thuckee, for sure thee doesn’t want a silk 
neckercher to be hanged in.’ ” 

“What a dreadful woman, Joan!” 

“No, her wasn’t—her didn’t leave no stone unturned to get un off ; 
but, as her said, her knew then ’twas no more good; so what call was 
there to waste more than had bin ’pon un?” 

“Well,” said Eve, gravely, “I'd rather live on dry bread and water, 
Joan, than have any one get their living in such a way as that. 
Why, I should never know a minute’s peace. Each time they went 
away I should never expect to see them again.” 
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“So you think,” laughed Joan, “but you'll very soon get over 
that, and make as sure of their bein’ back as if they was comin’ 
by the mail-coach. Oh, it doesn’t do to be fainty-hearted about 
anything! What is to be will be, I say, so there’s no need to run 
out to meet trouble on the road. But, remember,” she added, 
changing her voice to a graver tone, “you've a part to act to-day, 
Eve ; and if the sodgers comes to search, you must carry on with 
them, as if there wasn’t such a thing as a keg to be found for twenty 
miles around.” 

“But is there any hidden near here?” asked Eve, determined to 
test how far Joan’s confidence would extend. 

“Come ‘long down with me,” said Joan, “and T’llshow’ee. Now, 
you see these walls,” she continued, after they had reached the 
sitting-room, which was arranged in the same order in which Eve 
had first seen it. ‘‘ Well, the sides here and there are hollow, and 
will open behind this,” and she pointed to a recess in which stood a 

achest. ‘ There’s a hidin’-place, and there’s another underneath the 
floor. They’re all full o’ liquor now, but when they’m empty again 
you shall see em. I'll get uncle to show ’em to ’ee, for it takes more 
than my strength to get ’em open.” 

Eve smiled. Turning, she took hold of Joan’s hand. 

“No need for that,” she said. ‘I’ve seen them already.” 

“You have!” exclaimed Joan. “Why, when?” 

“Last night.” And Eve related her adventures, and how in her 
fright she had had her curiosity satisfied. 

“Well, I never did!” said Joan, in amazement; “only to think 
now, if I hadn’t told ’ee, what a sly one you’d ha’ took me for!” 

“No, I don’t know that—but I am glad you trusted me, Joan. I 
don’t think anybody need ever fear to do that.” 

“So I knew when I told ’ee,” said Joan, promptly ; “and though*I 
listened to what Adam said, I made up my mind all the time to follo’ 
out my own mind. Women knows one another a deal better than 
the men ever finds ’em out, and right they should, too.” 

“T shan’t forget Mr. Adam’s opinion of me for one while,” said 
Eve, huffily. “I am sure I ought to be very much obliged to him 
for thinking so ill of his own cousin.” 

“T don’t know that I ever saw un think quite so much of any 
one before,” answered Joan, looking wistfully at her. “Oh!” she 
exclaimed, passionately, biting her lips, and drawing in her breath, 
“Td forgive anybody who'd make him mad in love, so that he’d no 
hold over hisself, but just showed what a fool he was, whether one or 
twenty stood by.” 

“ Hasn’t he ever cared for anybody, then ?” asked Eve. 

“Not he,” said Joan; “there ain’t ne’er a one in Polperro good 
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‘nuf for un. There’s they you'll hear tell up, that Adam said this 
and told em the other; but what if he did? He hadn’t got no 
manin’ in it, and so they oft to know by this time.” 

“Then I don’t think he has any right to act so,” said Eve, pleased 
to make a hole of the slightest flaw in Adam’s conduct. “I haven't 
much opinion of those who try to mislead others. Everybody ought 
to say what they mean, and mean what they say.” The earnestness 
with which this sentiment was delivered seemed to amuse Joan, and, 
beginning to laugh, she said: 

“T shall set you to talk to Jerrem when he comes back. ‘Tis 
he’s the raskil with all the maidens "bout here; and that minds 
me, Eve, “bout that letter you said you'd write. Will ’ee do it 
some time to-day ?” 

“Yes, of course I will, if you’ll tell me what uncle wants to say.” 

“Well, uncle thinks ’tis best it came from me like, warnin’ un 
not to take no notice, cos nothin’ more than a trick was meant, 
and sayin’ he’s not to stop loiterin’ there, but to come across back 
home to wance in anythin’ he can get passage in. And,” she added, 
after a minute’s reflection, “to soften it down a bit, you might say 
that we're all well—and that you’m here, and have wrote the letter. 
That’ do, won’t it?” 

“Capitally,” said Eve; “the best way will be for me to write 
out what you've said as I think, and then when it’s done, read it 
out loud to you.” 

This plan meeting with Joan’s approval, Eve sat down, and as 
soon as the necessary materials were supplied, commenced the 
epistle, which she worded as though it came from Joan. This 
pleased Joan mightily, and she stood leaning over Eve, watching 
her fold up the letter, and direct it to Jeremiah Christmas, at Louis 
Reinolds’s, Guernsey. 

“Now you shall seal it yourself,” said Eve, when all else was 
completed. 

“Well then, I must look for my thimble,” said Joan, delighted 
that some portion of the performance was to be really her own, 
“eos I haven’t got no seal.” 

“Oh, but I have,” said Eve; “Tl run and fetch it.” 

The seal was one which had hung on a watch that Reuben May 
had taken in exchange. It was of little value, but the old French 
motto, Amour avec loiaulté, had struck Reuben, and he had begged 
Eve to accept it. 

The circumstance of its being wanted brought the donor to Eve's 
mind, and as she turned over her small hoard of treasures, seeking 
it, her conscience smote her for her forgetfulness of her friend. 
Since the morning after her arrival she could not remember having 
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cast a single thought in his direction. These were not the days 
of universal letter-writing, so that though Eve had promised to 
send Reuben a letter, and tell him how she found herself among 
her new relations, she did not intend, neither did he expect her, 
to write this until she was thoroughly settled down. Still, she 
had never thought fresh faces could have so completely driven him 
from her mind, and she was trying to find some excuse for her 
apparent heartlessness, when there came a sudden clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. 

“Eve, they’m here! the sodgers! Come down!” called out Joan, 
hurriedly. 

Eve ran down with a scared face. 

“Oh, Joan! What am I to say ?” 

“Why, nothin’; seem as indifferent as you can. I didn’t talk 
about it a purpose, ’cos you shouldn’t go workin’ yourself up. Just 
seem to take it all off-hand, and as if you thought it like their 
impidence to come anigh the place;” and the sound drawing close 
to, she caught up the towel she had a little time before laid down, 
and went on with her employment of washing the breakfast-things. 
Another minute, and the rap of something heavy sounded against 
the door. 

“Come in!” cried Joan. 

Rap, rap, rap! sounded more vigorously. 

“Come in!” repeated Joan, in a louder tone. 

“Shan’t you open the door?” whispered Eve. 

Joan was going to shake her head, but just at this moment the 
hatch was flung open, and a man’s voice said : 

“JT don’t know whether you want me 40 come into your house 
horse and all, young woman?” taking it for granted by the voice 
that the speaker was a woman, and a young woman. 

“T don’t want neither you nor your hoss,” returned Joan; “so 
if you’m waiting for a welcome from me, you’m both like to take 
root in the place where you be.” 

“Ah, I see; you know what we're after.” 

“Glad to hear I’m so sharp,” retorted Joan. “I s’pose they’ve 
told ’ee twas a complaint that’s catchin’, that you’m all come peltin’ 
down here alongs.” 

“We've come to catch something that it’s no use your hiding, 
Mrs. Pert,” laughed the man, a good-looking sergeant; “and we’ve 
a warrant to search the house in the King’s name.” 

“Tis very much to his Majesty’s credit to be so curious about 
such humble folks,” said Joan, with a look of saucy defiance. 
“P’rhaps you'll ask un to send word next time, then we'll be a 
little better prepared for ’ee.” 
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“Oh!” laughed the man, “we take things as we find them; 
so pray, ladies, don’t disturb yourselves on our account.” 

“Oh! are they going upstairs?” exclaimed Eve, starting up, 
as the party having entered and divided, one of them opened the 
door which led to her room. “My! and I’ve left my workbox open, 
and the things all about.” 

“ Well, go up with ’em,” said Joan. “TI don’t know what they’m 
here for, but I s’pose ’tain’t to demand our scissors and thimbles.” 

“JT should be very sorry to demand anything but a kiss from 
two such pretty lassies,” said the sergeant, who had remained in the 
room, bestowing a look of most undisguised admiration on Eve. 

“Tf you'll come upstairs with me,” he added, addressing her, 
“you'll see that nothing of yours shall be touched.” 

At a glance from Joan, Eve rose up to go; and then remembering 
that the letter lay on the table, she reached back to take it up, but 
the soldier's quick eye had anticipated her. 

“ Allow me,” he said, catching it from under her hand, and reading 
the direction: “‘ Jeremiah Christmas—Louis Reinolds’s—Guernsey.’ 
Oh! so Jeremiah’s at Guernsey is he? I’ve got a friend going 
there, and he'll be proud to take this for you;” and he made as 
if about to put the letter into his pocket. 

Eve held out her hand. 

“Give it back to me,” she said; “there’s things in it,” she added, 
shyly, “I shouldn’t care for anybody else to see.” 

“All the more reason why I should take care of it,” replied the 
young man; only too well pleased to detain anything which might 
afford an opportunity of feeding the admiration the sight of Eve 
had filled him with. 

“No, but it isn’t anything to do with anybody here.” 

“Why, is it a love-letter then? and is Jeremiah your sweet- 
heart ?” 

“Don’t answer him, Eve,” exclaimed Joan, with pretended indig- 
nation. “Let it go—I would; ’twon’t take ’ee much trouble to 
write another. Far rather that, than spend words on such as think 
they’m doin’ a fine mornin’s work, to try and cower two lorn maidens 
whilst their men’s all out o’ the way.” 

“Qh no, they’re not,” said the sergeant, with a derisive smile. 
“We shall come upon the men presently, hiding under the straw, or 
in the cupboards, or up the chimney, stored away with the kegs.” 

“Why, now, if somebody musn’t. ha’ split *pon ’em,” said Joan, 
with a gesture of mock fear. 

“ Here! Dick, Bill, Tom!” she cried, “do ’ee come ‘long down ; 
the sodgers is sent to sweep the chimleys, my dears.” 

“T don’t think you can be one of this place,” said the soldier, 
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seeming to take no heed of Joan’s banter. “You haven’t got such a 
saucy tongue as most of the young women about here. Where 
might you come from ? ” 

“From London,” answered Eve, hoping to propitiate her inter- 
locutor. ‘TI have only been here a week.” 

“ And how many sweethearts have you got in that time?” 

“Not any—there hasn’t been any to have. Besides, if there 
had, I ” and hesitating, she cast a wistful glance at the letter, 
exclaiming, “ Oh, do give it to me!” with such an irresistible look 
of entreaty, that the sergeant held the letter towards her, saying: 

“T don’t know that I’ve any right to keep it, though before I give 
it up I must know the name of its pretty owner. What are you 
called ?” 

“My name is Eve.” 

“Eve,” he repeated, dubiously. 

“Tss, and my name’s Timersome,” called out Joan. “Come, I 
knaw’d you was dyin’ to knaw what I be called, only you’m too 
sheep-faced to ax the question.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is ” he began, but at that moment the 
soldier from upstairs came down, and, without waiting to conclude 
his speech, he turned hastily round, saying to Eve: “NowI am 
going upstairs, so will you come and look after this workbox ? ” 

Joan made a movement to let them pass, and Eve, taking the hint, 
followed the sergeant upstairs. The plan of search seemed to be 
arranged so that while a certain number of the party were told off for 
the actual hunting about, the remainder were left to guard the rooms 
and the various exits and entrances of the house. In order that each 
one should stand his chance of discovery and be free from all suspicion 
of bribery and connivance, the men constantly changed posts, and so 
it happened that all had to run the gauntlet of Miss Joan’s cutting 
remarks and sharp speeches ; but they had a soldierly weakness for a 
saucy tongue with a pretty face, and took all she had so complaisantly 
that a strict disciplinarian might have accused them of a decided lack 
of zeal in the performance of their duty. For want of knowing what 
else they could do, they stamped on the boards of the floors, opened 
the cupboards, pushed about the chairs and tables, made dives in and 
under the beds, and then, wondering if they were not there, where on 
earth they could be, began and did the very same thing over and 
over again. 

In their hearts they wished the runners rather than themselves 
were set after this sort of game. It was not the business they cared 
to be up to, and would only turn all the people against them; which 
would not be so pleasant, seeing that not a landlord in Fowey, Looe, 
or Liskeard ever kept a score against a soldier. However, it would 
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not do to be too lenient in their bearing ; so, to keep up appearances, 
each fresh comer knocked about the things, flung open the doors, and 
made grand discoveries of heaps of straw which turned out to be 
stored apples, and mysterious barrels which proved only salted 
pilchards. 

The same thing, with slight variations, was gone through in each 
house they entered ; until about one o’clock the sergeant decided it was 
of no use remaining longer. The goods were not to be found, the men 
had evidently not landed, and they had best get back to Fowey, and 
leave the revenue cruiser the glory of a capture. 

Joan, with her elbows leaned on the door-hatch, stood watching 
the little party take their departure. 

“ Wish ’ee well, if you’m goin’,” she called out saucily. 

“Oh, don’t break your heart about us, young woman,” replied one 
of the men. “ We shall be back again soon; ’twon’t be long before 
you have the pleasure of our company again, so keep yer spirits up.” 

“Thank ’ee,” said Joan; “what sperrits us has got, us generally 
tries to keep, though ’tis a hard matter agen such a knowin’ set as 
you sodgers be.” 

“Ah, you’re a saucy wench,” laughed the sergeant, who had by 
this time ridden up. “I won’t have nothing to say to you, but I 
must say good-bye to my pretty friend Eve. Where has she hidden 
herself to, eh?” and stooping, he tried to catch sight of her; but 
Eve only drew herself farther back, and the horse beginning to grow 
fidgetty, the young fellow had to ride away without having accom- 
plished his wish. 

“ There, let’s run out and have a last look at ’em,” cried Joan. 
“Good riddance to bad rummage!” she called out. 

At the sound of her voice the soldier turned and flung back an 
answer ; but he had gone too far, the words could not reach them. 

“T can’t tell what ’tis he’s sayin’ of,” laughed Joan, her spirits 
rising as the sound of the retreating hoofs grew fainter. “’Twas 
somethin’ "bout you I reckon, Eve,” she added, as they turned back 
into the house ; “and hadn’t he got somethin’ held up in his hand 
a-dangling of ? Whatever could it be, I wonder?” ~ 


Cuapter XI. 


For some time after the soldiers had taken their departure all was 
bustle and excitement. Neighbours ran in and out of each other’s 
houses, telling and hearing of narrow escapes and many adventures. 
Friends laughed and joked over their thoughtlessness or their dis- 
cretion; here a stray keg had been dropped into the pig’s bucket, 
there one caught up and popped under the baby in the cradle. Every 
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one grew bolder, their usual recklessness gaining strength as they 
saw how little they had to fear from such a set of Johnnie Raws as 
the unlucky searchers were universally voted. 

“ Well, now ’tis most time to think o’ dinner,” exclaimed Joan, 
sitting down, almost exhausted with chattering and laughing. 

“Qh, don’t let’s bother about getting dinner for us two,” said Eve. 

“All right,” replied Joan ; “we'll just take what’s to hand, and 
then we'll put on our things and go up alongs. I want to see how 
Ann Lisbeth’s folks have got on; they’d got more stowed away than 
we have.” 

“ But don’t they never find any of it?” asked Eve. 

“Not in the houses, they never have. Back ‘longs in the summer 
there was a pretty good find in the standin’ corn near Landaviddy, 
but though they seized the kegs they couldn’t tell who'd put ’em 
there.” 

Eve gave a shake of her head. “I can’t bring my mind to think 
it’s exactly right,” she said. “I wish uncle had nothing to do with 
it. Couldn’t he give it up if he liked?” 

“He could, so far as money goes,” answered Joan; “ but Lord! 
he never will, and I don’t see neither why he should. Everybody 
must get their livin’ one way or ‘nother ; and, as he often says, ’tis 
child’s play now compared to the war-time. Then you never did 
know when you'd see ‘em again. What with being pressed into 
the king’s ships, and taken off to French prisons, twas a terrible time 
of it.” 

“ Has uncle ever been in prison?” asked Eve. 

“T should think he had, and never expected to get out agen 
neither ; but they managed it, and he and three others broke out one 
night and got clear off. And ’twould make your blood run cold to 
hear of all they went through—how they’d to lie all day long hid 
away in the ditches, half dead with hunger and cold; then as soon as 
night came they’d push on, though where to they couldn’t tell, only 
"twas towards the sea.” 

“ But how ever did they live through it?” said Eve. ‘“ Had they 
got any money with them ?” 

“Not a penny piece; and if they had, ’twouldn’t ha’ been o’ any 
use, for they couldn’t spake the tongue, and durstn’t ha’ gone 
anighst a shop, cos o’ bein’ knawed as prisoners o’ war wherever 
they shawed their faces.” 

“How did they manage, then?” 

“Well, uncle says to this day ’tis more than he can tell; but 
manage they did, and to reach the watter-side, too; and then they 
watched and watched, and at last a boat comes in sight, with a young 
French chap rowin’ his sweetheart, and making for the shore. Well, 
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they lands; and then, by what uncle could make out, the maid 
persuaded the young man to see her a bit on her way home. So he 
looks round, and seeing the coast clear and nobody nigh, he hauls up 
the boat, stows away the oars, and off they goes; and then ’twas oh, 
be joyful! and no mistake, with th’ other poor sawls. They didn’t 
take long afore they was out o’ their hiding-place, afloat, and clean 
out o’ sight o’ land and everybody *pon it; and there they was 
tossin’ about for I can’t tell ’ee how long, and had given up all for 
lost, and made sure to the bottom of the say they must all go, when 
all to wance a vessel hove in sight, and after a bit picked ’em up; 
and somehow the capen—though ’twas a French privateer—was got 
over to land ’em at Jersey, and from there they got on to Plymouth, 
and so comed back safe and sound after all.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eve, “after one escape like that, I’d never have 
gone to sea again—never ! ” 

“ Lor’ bless ’ee, iss, you would,” said Joan, decidedly. ‘“ Why, 
only see what a muddlin’ life ’tis for a man to be stoppin’ ashore 
week in and week out. He grows up a reg’lar cake, like that 
Sammy Tucker o’ ourn, one side half-baked and t’other forgot to be 
turned. Here, I say, Eve,” she exclaimed, with sudden emphasis, 
“us ‘ll have to go up and see mother agen, or else the place won’t 
hold her. I wonder her hasn’t bin down afore now; her’s generally 
purty nimble when anythin’ o’ this sort’s goin’ on.” 

“She doesn’t approve of it at all, does she?” said Eve. 

“So she says,” returned Joan. 

“But why should you think she says what she doesn’t mean, 
Joan?” 

“ Because she don’t act consistent—no more don’t none of ’em up 
there. Mother’s very high and mighty in her talk ’gainst smuggled 
goods and free-tradin’, but she’d be in a nice quondary if she didn’t 
get her tea cheap, and her sperrits for next to nothin’; and after 
arguin’ with me for the whole afternoon ’pon the sin and wickedness 
o such ways, her’ll say, ‘Mind, Joan, the next lot o’ chaney uncle 
gets I wants a match to my plates, an’ you can set a bowl or so 
aside for me to look at.’” 

“ What, does uncle bring china, too?” said Eve. 

“ Not exactly bring it,” said Joan, “ but he often gets it out 0’ the 
homeward-bound Injiamen and ships comin’ up Channel. They’m 
glad enough to get rids of it before the Custom-house gentry catches 
sight of it. There was some talk of their getting somethin’ this time. 
I wish they may, then we should come in for pickin’s.” 

Eve smiled. 

* Why, what should I do with china?” she said. 

“Oh, but ’tisn’t only chaney. There’s chintz, and silk, and crape 
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shawls, and lots of beautiful things. We'd find ’ee somethin’ you'd 
know what to do with: ’sides, you ain’t always goin’ to wear black, 
you know; and some o’ the chintzes is sweet and pretty, sure 
‘nuf.” 

“T shan’t leave off my black for many a long day to come, if 
ever,” said Eve, gravely. “Why,” she added, smiling, “I shouldn’t 
know myself for the same in such finery as you wear, Joan.” 

“Qh, wait a bit,” said Joan, significantly. “Time ull tell. 
We shall see what we shall see.” 

“No,” returned Eve, resolutely ; “you'll never see any difference 
in me. I ain’t one to change. What you see me to-day you'll 
find me to-morrow.” 

The necessity for going into the kitchen to seek what remained 
for this substitute for dinner created a diversion in the conversation. 
Some minutes elapsed, and then Joan reappeared, laden with the 
remnants of a squab-pie, some potted conger, and a couple of good- 
sized apple-pasties. 

“There, this "ll do,” she said, setting the dishes down on the 
table which Eve had made ready. ‘TI don’t want much, do you?” 

“No; I could have gone till tea-time,” said Eve. 

“Oh, I think us ‘ll have our tea out some place, ‘twill make 
a change; and there’s lots has asked me to bring ’ee.” 

This decided, they sat down to their meal, laughing and chatting 
with that unflagging loquacity which is natural to young girls with 
light hearts and unclouded spirits. The events of the morning 
were still naturally uppermost in their minds, and Joan commenced 
rallying Eve on the evident impression she had made on the young 
sergeant. 

“T never thought he’d ha’ given ’ee the letter agen,” she said. 
“Oh my! I did have a turn when I seed it in his hand.” 

“So had I!” said Eve. “I made certain he was going to put 
it in his pocket.” 

“So he was, till you gave him that innicent look;” and Joan 
tried, by casting down her eyes and raising them again, to give 
a comical imitation. “Lord,” she laughed, “I wish to goodness 
I could do it! Wouldn’t I gammon ’em all!” 

“But I didn’t mean nothing particular,” protested Eve. “I only 
looked up quite natural.” 

“ Natural or no, it melted his heart, or whatever sodgers has got 
in the room of it.” 

“T think you're all too hard on the poor soldiers,” said Eve. “If 
they do come searching, ’tisn’t on their own account; ’tis only 
because it’s their duty.” 


“Oh, well then, let em take their dooty some place else,” laughed 
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Joan; “for in Polperro ’tis sperrits dooty free, and men free 
0’ dooty.” 

“JT think the men certainly make free enough,” said Eve. 

“Why, how?” returned Joan. “You haven’t hardly seen any 
of ’em yet, ’ceptin’,” she added, after a pause, “’tis Adam. Was 
it he you was meanin’, Eve?” 

Eve blushed. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I meant him in particular, though I do 
think he makes much more free than he need to.” 

“Tn what way? Do ’ee mean by offerin’ to kiss ’ee?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“But you let un when you two was out together last night?” 
said Joan, half questioningly. 

“No, indeed I didn’t,” replied Eve, decidedly. 

“ What, didn’t he try to?” continued Joan. 

“ Whatever he may have tried he didn’t get,” said Eve, the colour 
heightening on her face. 

“‘ Well, I never did!” exclaimed Joan. ‘I wouldn’t ha’ believed 
any maid alive could ha’ baffled Adam!” 

“Why not?” and Eve assumed an expression of great surprise. 
“ Can’t you refuse him what you don’t want to give him?” 

“Oh!” said Joan, with laughing bitterness, “I’m his cousin, 
my dear. He don’t ask nothin’ o’ me—what he wants he takes.” 

“Tm his cousin too,” said Eve, setting her mouth firmly, “ but 
he'll never do that with me.” 

“ Awh, don’t you make too sure o’ that,” said Joan. “Others 
ha’ thought the same afore now, but Adam’s proved one too many 
for’em.” 

“You speak as if everybody must give way to Adam,” exclaimed 
Eve. “ Why, Joan, quite as good men as Adam have been forced 
into falling in love, and with no hope of having it returned neither.” 

“Iss, but had they got his ways?” said Joan, doubtfully. “If so, 
I’ve never met none of ’em.” 

“Nonsense,” said Eve, contemptuously. “Why, you told me 
yourself that most of the girls cared for Jerrem more than they 
did for Adam, and by your manner I thought so did you.” 

“ Well, I b’lieve I do sometimes, only that—but there!” she cried, 
breaking off impatiently, “tis o’ no use talkin’ nor tryin’ to show 
the why nor wherefores, but unless I’m very much mistook, ’fore 
you're many months older you'll find it out for yourself.” 

Eve gave a confident shake of her head. “If your head don’t 
ache, Joan, till you see me running to Mr. Adam’s beck and call, 
you'll be pretty free from pain, I can tell you. I’m not at all 
one to be taken by a man’s courting; and if I had been, you and 
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me would never have met, for up to the last minute of my coming 
away somebody was begging and praying, and all but going on 
their’ knees to me, to keep me in London.” 

“And you wouldn’t stay?” said Joan, immediately interested in 
the confidence. 

Eve shook her head. 

“ Didn’t ’ee care for un, then? Was that the reason of it?” 

“ Oh, I cared for him, and I care for him now; and don’t think, 
for goodness and kindness to me, I shall ever meet his fellow any- 
where. But somehow I couldn’t love him, and the more he strove, 
the more shut against him I seemed to get.” 

“Hm!” said Joan, with surprised perplexity; “still I don’t 
see, cos you couldn’t like he, that that’s to hinder ’ee from caring 
for Adam. Wan thing is certain, though,” she added, “there’s 
no fear if you shuts yourself against he, of his striving over much. 
The boot’s on the other leg with Adam.” 

Eve laughed. ‘“There’s no need of our wasting words on talking 
about what’s so little like to happen; and if we're going out, I 
think ’tis time to go. So Ill run up and put on my things; 
shall I?” 

“Yes, do,” said Joan; adding, as Eve was turning from the 
table: “Was the wan who wanted ’ee to stop in London, he you 
was telling me about before—Reuben May—eh, Eve?” 

“Oh, you mustn’t ask no more questions,” said Eve; “I’m not 
going to give any names.” 

“Come, you might so well,” said Joan, coaxingly. “I shouldn’t 
tell nobody, and I always have a sort o’ feelin’ for they that places 
their love at the wrong door.” 

“To be left till called for,” laughed Eve, saucily. 

“Oh, I can see that you’re a hard-hearted one,” said Joan, as she 
pushed back her chair and rose from her seat. “I only wish,” she 
sighed, “that I could be the same. I b’lieve things would ha’ gone 
ever so much smoother than they have.” 

“Well, I haven’t asked any questions,” said Eve, “and I don’t 
mean to, either. I shall wait till Jerrem comes home, and I see you 
and him and Adam together; then, I suppose, it won’t take long to 
tell who is Mr. Right.” 

“T don’t know that,” laughed Joan. “Wan thing is certain, ’twill 
purty soon be known who is Mr. Wrong—there’ll be no mistakin’ 
that. But that minds me ’bout the letter; don’t let’s forget to take 
un with us, and on our way I'll give it to Watty Cox, to take with’n 
to Looe to-morrow. We didn’t put the seal to it, did we?” 

“No. Id just gone up for it;” and Eve felt in her pocket, and 
then began looking among the things on the table. 
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“What be looking for?” asked Joan; “there’s the wax and the 
candle.” 

“T’m looking for the seal,” said Eve. ‘ I know I brought it down 
with me.” 

“Tsn’t it in your pocket? You didn’t show it tome. I never saw 
you with it.” ; 

“Td just got it in my hand when you called upstairs,” said Eve ; 
“and I remember I didn’t wait even to put back the till of the box. 
I jumped up off my knees and ran down, and I'd got it in my hand 
then.” 

“Well, p’rhaps you took it up agen. Run up and see.” 

Eve ran up, but in a few minutes she returned with the little box 
in her hand. 

“T’ve turned everything upside down, and taken the things out one 
by one,” she said, beginning to repeat the fruitless operation, “ but 
there’s no sign of the seal. Besides, I feel certain, now, that I laid 
it down ’pon the table.” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Joan, giving vent to a fear that had crossed 
both their minds, “ that impident rascal of a sodger has never taken 
it, to be sure? But don’t ’ee know, I told ’ee I saw un danglin’ a 
somethin’ in his hand.” 

“Oh, Joan!” 

‘My dear, depend on it that’s where ’tis gone—so you may make 
your mind easy, then. For goodness gracious’ sake, don’t ’ee tell 
Adam ; he’d vow we'd bin up to some games with un, and the very 
sight of a sodger’s coat drives un as mad as a bull.” 

“Oh, bother Adam!” said Eve, in a vexed tone; “’tis losing the 
seal I care for. I wouldn’t have parted with it for anything.” 

“Why, was it a keepsake from your poor mother ? ” 

“No, not from her, but from a friend. I valued it very much.” 

“ Did he give it to ’ee, Eve? ” 

“7 don’t know who you mean by he,” said Eve, refusing to accept 
Joan’s evident meaning; “but there’s no secret as to the giver. 
"Twas given me by the only friend ””»—and she laid unnecessary stress 
on the word—* TI had in London.” 

“ Reuben May,” put in Joan, filling up the slight pause which Eve 
had made. 

“Yes, Reuben May. “T'was he gave it to me.” 

“ Was it his first gift?” asked Joan. 

“His first and his last,” said Eve, smiling. “ You forget that 
people there haven’t got money to be so free with as they have here, 
Joan. Reuben was like mother and me, had to work for every penny 
he spent.” 

“What’s his trade then ? ” 
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“A watch and clock maker,” said Eve, with becoming pride; “and 
very clever he is at it too. Mother always said if Reuben couldn’t 
make anything go, ’twas no use anybody else trying. But there, he’s 
the same with everything,” added Eve, distance holding a magnifying- 
glass over Reuben’s oft-despised superiority. ‘“ His reading’s like 
listening to a sermon, and his writing’s beautiful and like print, ’tis 
so easy to read ; and as for knowing about things, I don’t believe you 
could ask him a single question but he’d find an answer for it.” 

“ And yet with all that you couldn’t bring your mind to care for 
un. No, now ”—and Joan held up her hands to drive away all 
denial— ’tis o’ no manner o’ use your sayin’ ‘ No,’ for I’m as certain 
that ’tis Reuben May you was speakin’ of as if you was both standin’ 
before me together.” 


“Oh, well, if that’s the case, there’s no more good in me speaking,” 
said Eve. 

“Not a bit,” answered Joan. “If you was to talk till to-morrow, 
I should only think the same. Now, ain’t I right?” she said, 
throwing back her head and looking at Eve with smiling entreaty. 

“Tm not going to say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ Well, but you won’t say ‘No,’” persisted Joan. 

Eve turned away. 

“Ah!” cried Joan, clapping her hands, “I knew I was right; 
from the moment you spoke his name I felt a sort o drawin’ towards 
un, so p’r’aps, after all, things ‘Il come right between ’ee.” 

“They’re quite as right as I want them to be,” said Eve, decisively. 

“Oh, of course. When the love’s all t’other side, ’tis wonderful 
how contented folks can be. As for he, poor sawl, I dare say his 
heart’s too heavy for his body. Well, if it'll do un any good, he’s got 
my pity—and seeminly my luck too,” she added, with a sigh. “ But 
here, come ’long—let’s finish the letter, and as we haven’t got a seal, 
well make shift with a thimble. There!” and she surveyed the 
blot of red wax with eminent satisfaction—“ that'll make it safe. 
Stop, though, I must drop a kiss,” and down fell the wax again. 
“'That’s from me. Now, to make it fitty both sides alike, there’s wan 
from you.” 

“Oh, you silly thing!” exclaimed Eve. “You forget I don’t 
know him, and he doesn’t know me.” 

“Well, s’pose he don’t, what o’ that? “Twill taste the sweeter. 
Sides, I shall tell ’un that anyways he’s got the start o’ Adam there, 
and had the first kiss after all.” 

“T declare I won’t wait another moment,” exclaimed Eve, with 
feigned impatience. “If you don’t come at once, Joan, I'll go 
without you. The afternoon will be gone before we've left the 
house.” 
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Cuapter XII. 


Joan led the way towards Talland Lane, but before turning out of 
the green they were stopped by a voice calling : 

Joan, Joan Hocken, my dear, do ’ee want anythink to Plymouth 
or thereabouts ?” 

“Who is it?” said Joan, turning to catch sight of a comely, 
middle-aged woman who had just stepped out from one of the neigh- 
bouring houses. ‘Oh, you, Jochabed?” 

“Tss, my dear; I was just comin’ your ways, ’cos, if all goes well, 
us starts by three to-morrow mornin’, for we’s got a tidy load this 
time.” 

“Who be ’ee goin’ to, then?” asked Joan. 

Jochabed cast a look of inquiry towards Eve, which Joan answered 
by saying : 

“ All right, ’tis uncle Zebedee’s brother Andrew’s daughter.” 

“Ts it, sure? Ah, I heerd her’d acome. And how do ’ee find 
yerself, my dear?” she said, turning to Eve. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“ Her likes the place, then ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Joan, “ though what with wan thing and t’other, 
us has bin all in a uproar since her’s been here.” 

“Ah, sure!” said the woman; “what a how-de-do they gentry 
kicked up this mornin’! I see ’em into your house makin’ more 
free than welcome.” 

“Iss, that they did, and no mistake,” laughed Joan. 

“ And what for ever they comes I can’t think,” continued Jochabed, 
for they allays goes back the same, neither wiser nor heavier. I wish 
to goodness they dratted excise men would learn a lesson from the 
same book.” 

“Nonsense! you ain’t feared o’ any o’ they?” said Joan; “ why 
you and aunt Catarin ‘ud take the shine out o’ a dozen men o’ they 
sorts.” 

“No, no, now, I dawn’t say that,” laughed Jochabed, who had a 
particularly musical voice ; “and I’m sure, whatever folks says, they 
as knaws me best can testify that ’tain’t in me to lay a finger’s weight 
on man, woman, nor cheeld, ’less I’m fo’ced to it. And I was never 
more for pace and quietness than that very mornin’ when us met a 
party, who shall be nameless, on Battern Cleaves; and more than 
that, up to the last I holds in his hand a little passel that I keeps 
by me done up for anything suddent-like. But no, he wouldn’t let 
his fingers close ’pon it. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘don’t ’ee go standin’ like the 
mayor 0’ Market Jew, in your own light;’ but words was lost ’pon 
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un. Have it he would, and have it he did; and they says he never 
stirred in his bed for days, which I can well credit, for my poor arms 
ached sore if his body didn’t.” 

“There’s a Trojan for ‘ee, Eve!” exclaimed Joan, tapping 
Jochabed on the arm; “that’s somethin’ like bein’ able to take 
yer own part, isn’t it, for a woman to give a man—an excise man, 
mind ’ee—such a drubbin’ that he’s ’shamed to report he met her, 
and for fear it should get wind never informed against her, though 
he saw the sperrit—didn’t he, Jochabed ? ” 

“ Lor’ bless ’ee, iss, my dear; what was to hinder un? when the 
skins was busted so that they dripped ’till the liquor ran like watter ? 
then that soaked through to the tay, and that gived way. You 
niver in all yer days saw such a set out as “twas, and I was a regular 
object, too, but nothin’ to he, poor sawl! Waal, I did feel for un, 
that’s the truth ; a man looks so foolish to be mawled by a woman, 
and his face a sclumbed all over—but whatever could I do? As 
I said to un, ‘ My childern’s mouths must be filled as well as yourn ;’ 
but ’tis no use to stop and bandy words with a man who thinks 
he’s no need to take ‘No’ for an answer. But there, I’m keepin’ 
you, my dears, and myself too,” she added, apologetically. 

“No, you ain’t,” said Joan; “we’m only goin’ so far as Ann 
Lisbeth’s, and then down to Talland Bay, and back home by cliff 
for Eve to look at the say. Her’s mazed ’bout the say,” she added, 
in an amused tone. 

“Well I never! Whether she be or no,” and Jochabed regarded 
Eve with increased interest, “’tis a bootiful sight, surely; and 
though I was born and reared by it, as you may say, 1 was never 
tired o’ lookin’ at it, ’ceptin’ twas when my baw, as was a man-0o’- 
war’s man, was outward-bound; then I used to wish there'd never 
bin no say made.” 


“Then your husband is a sailor?” said Eve, by way of making 
a remark. 

“Waal, no, not exactly, my dear; he’s a sawyer—or, to speak 
more proper, he was. But he ain’t nothin’ now, dear sawl; he’s in 
hebben, I hopes—a good dale better off than any o’ we. Iss, for 
the dropsy took un off like the snuff of a candle, and he was gone 
in three weeks; that’s twenty years agone. When I married un, 
you might ha’ took a lease o’ his life—not that I minded that then, 
for I didn’t valley un not the snap o’ my finger. My heart was 
set ’pon the man I told ’ee of.” 

“ And how was it you didn’t marry him, then?” asked Eve. 

“Why, so I meant to; but as he was comin’ from Fowey—for 
my folks lived to Lansallos then—out jumps a gang o’ pressmen 


and carr’s un off then and there. And if ’t hadn’t bin for Joshuay 
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Balls, us shouldn’t niver ha’ knawed for years what had comed 
of un; but it happened Joshuay was crooked down behind a hedge, 
and saw all of it from beginnin’ to endin’. Awh, when they told 
me, I was like anybody mazed, I was, and no wonder neither, for 
there was my furniture got, and my clothes ready, down to the 
very ring—iss, same wan I’s got pon my finger now—and no man. 
Howsomedever, [ hadn’t got long to wait for he, for the very next 
Monday, as that was on the Friday, up comes Sylvester Giles— 
he'd bin castin’ sheep’s-eyes that way afore—and talks me over; 
so that ‘fore the week was out, I gived in, and let un stand in t’other 
man’s shoes. Ah, take my word for ’t,” she added, with an assured 
nod of her head, “that, so far as wedlock goes, what is to be will 
be ; for marriages is made in hebben, and can’t be marred on earth ; 
and the right Jack ‘!l have his Jill, though ’t’as gone so far as 
another man buyin’ for hisself the ring t’other two’s to be wedded 
with.” 

“Lors, I wonder whether any man’s abought the ring that ‘ull 
marry me, then?” laughed Joan. 

“There’s a plenty ‘ud be proud, and happy too, if so be you'd 
have ’em to buy ’ee wan, for each o’ your ten fingers,” said Jochabed, 
admiringly, “and no blame to ’em, neither; for, says Solomon the 
Wise, ‘A good wife’s a good prize;’ and, if they comes to me for 
a character, I’ll tell ’em they'll search the place round for fifty 
miles and more, but they wun’t find two Joan Hockens. And the 
longer you knaws her, my dear,” she said, turning to Eve, “the 
stronger you il love her.” 

“T feel sure of that,” replied Eve, taking the hand which Jochabed 
held out, for they had by this time reached a gateway into which 
she was about to turn. 

“You ha’n’t got a bit the look o’ the maidens hereabouts,” 
continued Jochabed ; “and yet her face don’t seem strange. Her’s 
like somebody I’s a knawed. Who is it, Joan?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Joan, “less ’tis Adam you ’m thinkin’ of.” 

“You've a said it—that’s who ’tis,’ said Jochabed, decisively. 
“ Waal, my dear, ’tain’t speakin’ ill o’ nobody’s face to feature ’em 
with Adam, is it? Only I says to you as I says to he, booty’s only 
skin deep, and han’som’ is as han’som’ does.” 

During these last words Jochabed had opened the gate and gone 
through ; she now only waited to say, “Then you can’t mind nothin’ 
you want this time?” and to hear Joan’s answer before she turned 
down a narrow path leading to a field, at the farther end of which 
was an opening by which she could reach her cottage. 

“How far is Plymouth?” asked Eve, as the two girls stood 
watching Jochabed’s retreating figure. 
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“Twenty miles or so.” 

“ And will she walk all that way?” asked Eve. 

“Yes. Oh! ’tain’t nothin’ much of a walk that,” said Joan; 
“only her’ll carry four skins o’ sperrit and a good dollop o’ tay.” 

“Skins of spirit ? Why not put it in a bottle?” 

“’Cos she carries it all about her,” replied Joan. “You couldn’t 
sling a passel o’ bottles about ’ee.” 

“Oh! then doesn’t she have a basket?” 

“Why no, unless ‘tis to put some trumpery in she makes out 
to be sellin’ 0’, ’cos she don’t want nobody to know what's she 
carryin’, and they that buys from her buys on the sly. “Tis all 
under the same flag, my dear, free trade and no dooty; but come 
on, we're close to Ann Lisbeth’s now, though ’tis ten to one if we 
finds her at home, we’ve took such a time in comin’.” 

True enough, when they reached the cottage they found Mrs. 
Johns (Ann Lisbeth’s mother, an invalid, and through rheumatism 
constantly confined indoors) alone. Ann Lisbeth had left an hour 
before to do some errands. She had gone down the steps by Mrs. 
Martin’s house, through to the Warren, and by this means the 
friends had missed each other. 

“ How's she comin’ back?” asked Joan. 

Mrs. Johns did not well know; Ann Lisbeth had told her not 
to wait tea, as most like she should stop and take hers at her cousin’s, 
Polly Taprail’s.” 

“Oh! all right then,” said Joan; “we're goin’ there, so we shall 
all meet ;” and after a little more gossip about the adventures of 
the morning, and how fortunate it was that they had not cleaned 
up the place, so that the littering mess the soldiers made, tramping 
over everything, was not of any consequence, the two girls took 
their departure, and continued their walk up the steep lane, stopping 
every now and again to pick a few of the blackberries which hung 
in tempting profusion. Above these stood bushes covered with 
scarlet hips, in and out of which twined the honeysuckle with just 
here and there a late blossom standing sickly-looking and alone ; 
these and the long trails of briony, gay with ruddy berries, proved 
sore temptations to Eve, who lagged behind, gathering here and 
there, while Joan carried on her steady plunder of the blackberries.” 

“There,” she cried at length, “if I go on like this I shan’t be able 
to eat a bit o’tay; so come on, Eve—do. I say,” she added, picking 
her way across a tiny stream which spread over the path from a fern- 
sheltered basin into which a spring came dripping down, “ take care, 
or our shoes and stockings won’t be fit to be looked at.” 

“That’s a pity for those that wear buckles,” laughed Eve. 

“ Uncle gave ’em to me,” said Joan, putting her feet together and 
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surveying them with visible satisfaction; “they’re rale silver; they 
was poor aunt’s. He’s got another pair put by for Adam’s wife, he 
says. “Tis much better he gave ’em to you, so I'll tell un.” 

“No, no, I don’t want them,” said Eve. “I like to see other 
people in such things, but I don’t care for them at all for myself; 
besides,” she added, with a touch of resentment rankling towards 
Adam, “I should be very sorry to deprive Adam’s wife of anything.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Joan. “Take all you can get; that’s my 
maxim. And as for hoardin’ up and layin’ by for Adam’s wife, who 
we never saw, and perhaps may never come, is what I call folly, and 
so I tell uncle. Nobody *ull thank un for it, and least of all Adam.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think he was over-burdened with gratitude,” said 
Eve, sarcastically. 

“T don’t know that,” said Joan; “but tis this with Adam ever 
since he was born, he’s had all he wanted a’most "fore he’d asked for 
it. Nobody’s ever gainsayed un in a single thing. Aunt and uncle 
and my mother, and lots more, think his ditto was never, made, till I 
b’lieve he’s got it in his head that the world only goes round to please 
he and his fancies.” 

“ And yet people don’t seem so very fond of him,” said Eve. 

“No, they ain’t; they’re afeared of un, and that’s the truth; and 
in wan way I don’t wonder at it neither, for he ain’t content that 
you should know that he’s better than yourself, but he must make 
’ee feel it somehow.” 

“Indeed! I can’t see that he’s any better than other people,” 
exclaimed Eve. 

“ Oh, but he is, though,” said Joan. 

“He knows more—is a better scholar, perhaps,” continued Eve ; 
 but——” 

“That ain’t all,” interrupted Joan. “’Tis in other things ’sides 
scholarin’. He don’t give way to drinkin’; ain’t mixed up with no 
cockfightin’, nor fightin’ o’ no sort; nothin’ o’ that’s any pleasure to 
he. Then in the sharin’, whether their faces or their backs is to un, 


tis all one to Adam ; there’s yourn, and that’s hisn, and no more nor 
less is made of it.” 


“ But that’s only honest, Joan.” 

“Iss, I know that; still he needn’t make ’em feel like a pack 0’ 
chates, cos one or two's a happened now and then not to know t’other 
from which. He’s terrible hard that way ; once slip, and down you 
stay with Adam.” 

“ Well, I don’t like people who deceive and shuffle, myself,” said Eve. 

“ Ah,” said Joan, “some’s as God made ’em, and t’other’s as the 


devil finds em ; but Adam acts as one who made himself perfect, and 
can keep hisself the same.” 
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“ Of course that’s going too far,” said Eve. “Still, I think we've 
got a great deal in our own hands, you know, Joan, and I have not 
much patience with people who go wrong, for it always seems to me 
they might have helped it if they’d tried to. Mother and me used 
often to argue about that; for no matter how bad any one was, poor 
dear, she’d always find something to excuse them by.” 

“But I thought your mother was so religious,” said Joan, with 
some surprise. 


“So she was; but there’s nothing against religion in that, Joan, is 
there ?” 

“Tss, my dear; ’tis a good deal against the religion I sees carried 
on here. If you was to ask my mother and they, her’d tell ’ee that 
o Sundays, when the chapel-doors was shut, ’tis Glory Hallelujah to 
they inside, and fire and brimstone to whoever’s out; though, some- 
how, I can’t never bring my mind to b’lieve that’s what the Bible 
means it to be.” 

“ Why, of course not,” said Eve; “you've only to read for yourself 
to know that. You've got a Bible, Joan, haven’t you?” 

“There’s wan at home,” said Joan, evasively. 

“Ts there? Where? I don’t think I’ve seen it.” 

“No, you haven’t ; ’tis kept locked up in the ches’ n’ drawers, ‘long 
o’ some o’ poor aunt’s things. She bought un afore Adam was born, 
so uncle don’t like un read in, ’cos ’twould get thumbed so; the 
bindin’s beautiful, and ’tis as good as new. I don’t s’pose it’s been 
opened half-a-dozen times.” 

Eve was silent for a few minutes; and just as she was about to 
renew the conversation they came to a gate, which Joan opened and 
passed through, saying the path was so narrow that they would have 
to walk in single file. This extremely narrow lane opened into a 
good-sized turnip-field, where Eve’s attention was caught by a sight 
of the old manor-house, with its arched doorways and granite-mullioned 
windows. 

“That's Killigarth,” said Joan. “Ain’t it a ancient old place! 
How would ’ee like to live there, Eve, eh?” 

“Td rather live down by the sea,” said Eve. 

“Would ’ee, sure ‘nuf? Awh, but that’s a splendid place inside,” 
continued Joan. “ There’s wan room big enough to turn a coach-and- 
four inside, with Adam and Eve, and all of ’em, plastered up on the 
ceiling ; and outside there’s a hedge so high, and so broad, that you 
can walk four abreast a-top of it, out so far as a summer-house over- 
lookin’ the say. There ain’t much of the summer-house left now, but 
the hedge is there all right.” 

Such an unusual curiosity naturally occasioned some surprise; and 
Joan was still endeavouring to give satisfactory answers to Eve's 
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numerous questions concerning it, when they began to descend the 
steep hill leading down to Talland Bay. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Eve, giving vent to a deep-drawn sigh of 
satisfaction as the sweep of Talland Bay and beach came into sight. 
“This is the sort of view I like, Joan; I could stand looking at this 
for ever !” 

“Well, better ask Arbell Thomas to let ‘ee live with she. That’s 
her house, down there; do ’ee see, close in by the limekilns ? ” 

“And is that the church you go to?” 

“Very seldom ; whenever any of us goes to church, ’tis to Lansallos ; 
leastwise, that’s where we’m bound to go, ’cos we’m in Lansallos 
parish.” 

Eve gave a despairing shrug. 

“T shall never understand it,” she said; “the place is all Polperro, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Of course it is!” 

“Well, but yet you keep on calling it Talland and Lansallos.” 

“And for this reason,” said Joan, stooping to rake together four or 
five loose stones. ‘Now, look here, suppose we say these stones is 
Polperro, now,” and she made a division with a clear space between 
the two heaps; “this we'll call the brook—that divides two parishes. 
All this side is Talland, and they must go to Talland church to be 
married and buried; all that side is Lansallos, and must be married 
and buried in Lansallos church. Now do ’ee understand ?” 

Eve went over the explanation to herself; then she said : 

* Yes, I think I do understand now.” 

“All right, then. Before we go on I want to ask Arbell if she’s 
got any ducks fit for killin’, ’cos if so, us’ll have a couple.” 

“You don’t want me for that, do you?” said Eve; “so, while you 
go in there, let me wait here—shall I?” 

“Very well,” said Joan. “Then don’t come through the gate, 
‘cos we haven’t got time to go no farther, and I won’t be a minute 
or two ‘fore I’m back agen.” So saying, she pushed open the gate, 
let it swing behind her, and disappeared towards the cottage, leaving 
Eve to become more familiar with the scene around her. fae 

A patchwork of fields spread out and ran down to the cliffs, which 
sloped towards a point where they overhung the sea, and shadowed the 
little pebbly beach below. Not a tree was in sight, so that Eve’s eyes 
wandered across the unbroken line of undulating land, until they 
rested on the hillock-raised tower of the old grey church, beneath 
whose shelter lay the dead, whose plaintive dirge the sea seemed 
softly singing ; and straightway a mist gathered before Eve, and the 
eyes of her heart looked upon a lonely grave in a far-off city churchyard. 
Was it possible that little more than a week had passed since she 
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stood bidding farewell to that loved spot ? If so, Time had no span, 
but must be measured by the events it chronicled. Only a week! 
yet her life seemed already bound up in fresh interests, her feelings 
and sympathies entangled in a host of new doubts and perplexities. 
Affections hitherto dormant had been aroused, emotions she had not 


dreamed of, quickened. It was as if she had dropped into a place 
kept vacant for her, the surroundings of which were fast closing in, 


shutting out all beyond and obscuring all that had gone before ; 
and at this thought the memory of her mother was hugged closer 
to her heart, while the light link which bound her to [Reuben May 
seemed turned into a fetter. 

“He ought never to have taken such a promise from ime,” she said, 
with all the ungenerousness of one-sided love. 

Then, after a few moments’ pause, moved by some impulse, she ran 
across the green slope which hedged the cliff, and bent over; but the 
place where on the previous night she had stood with Adam was 
hidden from view, and turning, she walked slowly back, wondering 
what could have made her wish to look at that particular spot. 

Certainly not any feeling of love she had towards Adam, for the 
thought that Adam was the one who would not trust her stung her with 
a sharpness which made the desire for revenge come keen, and the 
thought of it seem sweet. And out of her vivid imagination she 
swiftly conjured up an image of Adam, humbled and enslaved; and as 
she stood still, enjoying her pictured triumph, the click of the gate 
recalled her wandering senses, and turning round sie was met by 
Joan, who said: 

“ Let’s get back as quick as can, for Arbell says one o’ the boats is 
in; and one o’ the Climos told her that word had come o’ somebody 
havin’ seed Jerrem.” 

“Oh! then what a pity we sent the letter! ” 

“Yes; I forgot all about that,” said Joan. “tut never mind, 
Watty can’t have took it yet. So on our way home we'll call and tell 
un we want the letter back agen ; we needn’t say for why, only that 
we've a changed our minds, and there’s no call to send wn now.” 
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Letters from Constantinople. 


My prar Frimnp,—I thought so much had been written and re- 
written about Turks and Turkish affairs that the subject had grown 
wearisome, but some of your remarks show that to a large class 
of the British public Constantinople is still a city of mystery, 
and the Turk a cruel and barbarous potentate, with a natural 
sympathy for the traditional Bluebeard ! 

In many respects the Turks have suffered little change from the 
time of their entrance into Constantinople till now. They are still 
a grave, unimpulsive, religious, jealous race. They are supreme | 
fatalists, believing in the omnipotence of Allah, and opposing in 
principle all social and religious reforms as being opposed to the 
Divine decree, “that which is, is right.” Little by little changes 
have been forced on them, but how slowly and with what sacrifices ! 
Swift English-built steamers now run up the Bosphorus all day 
long. Starting from the bridge which spans the entrance to the 
Golden Horn, and links Galata (the commercial quarter) to Stamboul 
(the true Turkish city), they touch at both the European and Asiatic 
sides of the channel, affording to all ranks and classes the opportunity 
of a swift and cheap locomotion. In these steamers the hinder part 
is curtained off for the sole use of Turkish women. The latter move 
among us like ghosts, only very substantial ones; their faces are 
veiled by the indispensable yashmak: ; their forms are all clothed with 
the same long, ample, formless tunic. These are of all colours. The 
gencral taste is for the brightest colouring, orange, scarlet, or yellow ; 
but the harem belles of haut ton patronise black silx alone, and 
by a coquettish display of tightly buttoned boots, and the thinnest 
covering over the lower half of their faces, we know them to be the 
wives and dependents of the “advanced Turks,” who allow their 
women folk as much liberty as they dare. 

These river boats ply up and down the Bosphorus. The long 
summer days they are crowded with men and women of all nations, 
in all imaginary costumes; and in the winter they carry business 
people to and from the city, stopping at nearly all the villages en 
route. It takes nearly two hours to reach the upper end of the 
Bosphorus, a distance of about twelve miles. The scenery is lovely 
and unique; the Sultan’s summer palaces, built of white and 
costly marble, rise up from the water’s edge; these are succeeded by 
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some of the handsomest konaks of the viziers, and other notable 
Turks; the most extensive gardens, crowded with tall trees and 
flowering shrubs, rise up in long hills at the back of these palaces. 
Then again our embassies have chosen this spot for their summer 
residences. Elegant dispatch boats, and the Sultan’s not-to-be- 
despised small ironclad fleet, sit in state upon the deep and limpid 
waters not fifty yards from the,shore. Gay caiques flash hither and 
thither in the golden light. Imposing mosques reflect their tapering 
minarets in the clear waters; Turkish villages, with a sprinkling of 
European houses, nestle in the sheltered valleys, while thickly grown 
woods crown the summits of the hills, which stand out in bold relief 
against a blue and amber sky. An enchanting scene, but how much 
of human infirmity and misery does it hide! 

Behind the latticed shutters of those marble palaces what tears are 
shed! What crimes and tragedies mark the histories of the hundreds 
of beings therein interred! We know absolutely nothing of their 
lives or deaths. The Sultan’s wives are never seen. His favourites 
never quit the harem or the high-walled garden which surrounds it. 
Some of their social customs are most revolting. It is considered an 
honour to receive at the Sultan’s hand (for a wife) one of his cast-off 
favourites, and no one dare refuse. 

The intrigues of the palace are a scandal even in Turkey ; it is the 
favourite of the hour who governs the most despotic ruler of men. 

Great changes have metamorphosed “beautiful Stamboul.” Re- 
peated and extensive fires have destroyed the older and more picturesque 
dwellings. I have been told that thirty years ago Stamboul (in the 
rays of the setting sun) shone like a city begemmed with rubies and 
set in gold. This effect was caused by the numerous golden cupolas 
to the marble mosques, and the bright red and yellow colours of the 
wood of which the houses were uniformly built. To each of these 
was attached a garden, full of tall leafy trees. The effect of these 
vivid colours thrown up against a pure eastern sky, and reflected in 
the waters of the Marmora, was magical indeed. The golden balls 
blazed like miniature suns, the marble kiosks and magnificent mosques 
gleamed whiter than alabaster through the dark cypresses, while the 
grand city lay bathed in a flood of sunset glory. ~ 

But at this hour, though the mosques and the tapering minarets 
still stand, the golden balls are no longer to be seen, the marble 
columns have grown somewhat grey, the tall trees are few and far 
between, the quaint red and yellow houses have long been burned, 
and more than half the dwellings are built of convenient stone and 
mortar. 

As among most half-educated people, external reforms are the first 
adopted in ‘l'urkey. Corruption in every form abounds, bribery is 
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the only means of advance to any post, or in any office. The most 
ill-chosen people and the most ignorant fill the “high places ” here. 
The surest and easiest road to wealth is by usury and “ espionage.” 
Money is lent privately at enormous interest, and without a suitable 
present you dare hardly ask help in any matter—even from a friend. 

The “advanced Turks,” as they are sometimes called, do not say 
much for the improvement of the nation. The advancement is only 
externally, for with a pleasanter manner, a neater style of dress, and 
fluent conversation (in French), the advanced Turk has also adopted 
the vices, extravagances, and follies of the immoral European. 

Some have imbibed a passion for play, and have ruined themselves 
and families in a single night. Others fall willing victims to the 
well-practised arts of women, who avowedly make their fortunes at 
their expense, and who hardly allow their features to be seen without 
a fitting and costly offering, increasing in value for every successive 
favour. Such is the ordeal the young Turk has to pass before he 
can prove himself of worth. He has more to wnlearn than to learn ; 
time will show whether he will outlive the almost universal ruin and 
degradation of every noble sentiment in this corrupt city. No radical 
reformation has begun. ‘There are no solitary examples of continuous 
effort lightening the gloom. Christianity is mocked at by the 
educated Mussulman ; you may destroy his faith in the religion of his 
sires, but he will never sincerely adopt yours! In an argument on 
this subject you will be surprised to find the Turk will put you to 
silence. He will tell you you know nothing of God—God is God ; 
and he will shake his head at any clearer definition. You will find 
he gives to Providence unceasing control of affairs, and that these 
decrees are unalterable. Kismet (it is written) is to the Turk the 
Alpha and Omega of life; nothing can be attempted against that 
Almighty fiat. Preach to him the gospel, and he will adroitly ask 
you, “ Why are you so rich, if Jesus Christ was poor? Why do you 
do exactly the contrary to what He taught ?” He himself will tell you 
that he prays devoutly at the stated times prescribed by the Prophet ; 
he drinks no wine ; he takes but a limited number of wives ; during the 
sacred fasts he eats nothing from sunrise to sunset (and this for forty 
days) ; he is studiously clean in his person ; till the European taught 
him he did not cheat, or lie, or steal. And this is all true, and you 
will be made to feel that his religion (though on a lower plane) is 
the religion of the nation, and is practicable and practised ; while 
yours, though a flawless code of morality, exists on paper alone, and 
stirs not the heart of the mighty multitude bearing the name of 
Christ ! 

We may consider the advanced Turk in a transition state. Some of 
his social habits have changed for the better: his manner towards 
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Christians is more cordial—he does not regard them as “dogs ;” is 
willing to admit the superiority of their laws, is anxious to. profit by 
their mechanical skill and industry ; but the Oriental habit of pro- 
crastination, and “thinking over” a matter till it is forgotten, are 
the real stumbling-blocks in his road. 

Turkish houses are furnished with large divans, upon which the 
master of the house curls himself up smoking his nargileh (kind of 
pipe), receiving his friends or visitors without moving from his place, 
merely giving a kind of salaam, and motioning his friend to take his 
seat beside him. Here they will sit and converse for hours, refreshing 
themselves from time to time with tiny cups of black coffee. Turkish 
houses boast of no beds, nor do they possess washstands, nor some- 
times even chairs. 

A Swiss friend of mine (a governess in the harem of, perhaps, the 
most enlightened young Turk of whom I have heard) begged over 
and over again for a washhand basin of ordinary dimensions. She 
was expected to repair to the elegantly-built bath-room and perform 
her ablutions in the presence of the slaves and harem women, who, I 
may remark, have not the commonest sense of propriety, or the least 
vestige of the delicacy of their sex. The basin was promised more 
than ten or twenty times. My friend remained nearly a year in the 
pacha’s harem, but it never arrived! There is one subject (a dark 
and gloomy one indeed) which shows the Turk under a new aspect as 
master—or slave. I allude to the lot of the unhappy and ignorant 
Turkish woman. But I think that, in justice, she demands a separate 
letter devoted to her cause, so I will conclude this by giving you an 
authentic peep into the morals of the harem. Mahmoud Pacha (to 
whose young wife my above-mentioned friend became governess and 
companion) was sent very early in life to Paris. Receiving there a 
liberal education, he formed ideas and opinions uncongenial to his 
countrymen. Amongst them was his desire for only one wife, and 
his determination to contract a marriage of love. A difficult matter 
this for a Turk, who is not allowed to make the acquaintance of any 
eligible young ladies before marriage! However, Mahmoud accom- 
plished his purpose in a way we might hesitate to approve of. He 
bought a very interesting and youthful Circassian slave ; after a year 
of quiet domestic happiness, finding her of a loving and teachable 
character, he determined to marry her. She soon after gave birth to 
a child, and her rights to be considered his Jirst, and, as he declared, 
his only wife, were unquestionable. 

It was soon after the birth of her child that Mahmoud Pacha 
engaged my Swiss friend as his wife’s companion and instructress, for 
though most amiable, the gentle Circassian was wholly ignorant of 
even the commonest French phrases. In a few months the young 
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mother’s health appeared to decline; the best doctors were consulted ; 
they feared consumption; every art that wealth and tenderness could 
bestow was tried, and for a time the foe was kept at bay. 

Summer weather came ; the young wife’s health seemed thoroughly 
re-established ; the happiness of the young couple was now complete ; 
—when a thunderbolt, launched by the paternal hand of the Sultan 
himself, destroyed it completely, and for ever. Mahmoud Pacha 
was wealthy, and in the prime of youth; he was nearly related to the 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, and the latter proposed conferring upon him 
the highest honour and favour, namely, the hand of one of his 
daughters in marriage. Useless to declare he was already married, 
or that a second wife was in his eyes de trop ; in such circumstances 
to hear was to obey. Etiquette demanded the degradation of the 
Circassian slave, her removal from the handsome residence of Mah- 
moud, and the installation of the princess of the palace into the 
mystical chamber of her predecessor. Mahmoud tried the only 
resistance in his power, and took a sudden journey to Paris, where 
he sojourned many months, hoping the hated alliance might be 
forgotten, or some accident might come to his aid. Futile hope! 
he was summarily recalled, and some honorary post assigned him. 
Every thing was arranged in a generous and becoming manner: his 
coldness was overlooked, his bride was richly dowered ; and Mahmoud, 
like many a wiser and better man, submitted to the inevitable 
** kismet.” 

The last time my Swiss friend visited his palace, she learned that 
the Circassian lived in retirement, not far from the dwelling of her 
happier rival. 

Unknown to his wife, Mahmoud continued to visit her in secret, 
though at rare intervals and with great precaution. Upon seeing 
her my friend was shocked at the ravages that grief and disease had 
already made upon her person. The hectic flush and dreaded cough 
had returned. Unconscious or careless of her danger, she was daily 
wasting away, but would hear of no remedies. Not a complaint as 
to her position ever passed her lips, and she spoke of “the Pacha” as 
one to whom she owed everything, and to whom everything was due. 
It would be well if I could conclude this touching story with some 
account of her last days, but as I am writing truth, and truth alone, 
I unwillingly admit that I am unable to give any further clue to her 
fate. The konak she once inhabited is at this moment deserted. 
Mahmoud spends most of his time at Paris. His palace is well 
appointed, numerous servants and slaves give it an air of grandeur it 
did not once possess. My dear Swiss friend was attacked by virulent 
small-pox during the fatal winter of 1877, and died in the German 
hospital at Pera, before her friends were even aware of her illness. 
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She was a widow, and left two orphan boys to be brought up by 
friends in Switzerland. She rests under a bare mound of earth in 
our Protestant cemetery, with a rough piece of wood on which is 
painted a number, to mark the spot. 

Such are some of the sad histories, the terrible matter-of-fact 
dramas, daily occurring here! 


ENGLISHWOMAN, 
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William Wilberforce. 





“ Fiven in the age of Burke and Mirabeau, of Napoleon and Wellington, 
of Géthe and of Walter Scott,” says the late Sir James Stephen, 
“ Biography, though she should be parsimonious of her honours, could 
not have justly refused them to one who by paths till then untrodden 
reached a social and political eminence never before attained by any 
man unaided by place, by party, or by the sword.” This exceptional 
man was William Wilberforce, the centre of union of that remarkable 
group, popularly known as the Claphamites—founders of the great 
religious societies which have exercised so important ‘an influence 
on our political and moral condition during the last eighty years. 
Inspired by the conviction that his mission was “the reformation of 
manners and the abolition of the slave trade,” Wilberforce for fifty 
years devoted his energies and the larger part of his income to these 
objects; and, says the historian of the thirty years’ peace, he “so 
abounded in good works as to earn the wondering veneration of all 
living men, and the gratitude of unborn generations.” 

William Wilberforce, born in 1759, was the son of Robert Wilber- 
force, who carried on business as a Baltic merchant at Hull, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bird, of Barton, in Oxfordshire. 
From William’s early youth he was delicate, and, throughout life, 
small of stature. At the age of seven he was sent to the Hull 
Grammar School, where he remained until the death of his father 
in 1768, when he was placed for three years under the care of an 
uncle who lived at Wimbledon and in St. James’s Place, London. 
In 1771 he went back to his mother, then living at Hull, and soon 
after became a pupil of the Rey. K. Basket, master of the school at 
Pocklington. 

The early years of William Wilberforce are marked by no special 
interest, except that, while at Pocklington, a letter addressed by him 
to the editor of a York paper shows that his mind was already 
impressed by the atrocities of that traffic in human beings which in 
after years he laboured to abolish. A pleasing voice, skill in singing,* 
a taste for literature, and agreeable manners, made Wilberforce 
acceptable in society while still a boy, and he entered with relish into 
the gaieties of his native town. 


* His friend Stephen says that his voice “resembled an Eolian harp 
controlled by the touch of a St. Cecilia.” 
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By the death of his father and uncle he had become possessed of 
an independent fortune, and at the age of seventeen he matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge. At this period the condition of 
our universities was by no means favourable to the formation of 
studious habits, or the development of a manly character; and 
abundant means served only to expose the possessor to temptations 
on every side. There were, of course, many bright exceptions to 
the prevailing love of libertinism, and, although Wilberforce was not 
a diligent student, he left the university with a good name. His 
independence of character showed itself at this time by his refusal 
to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
when unexpectedly called upon to do so, though the refusal resulted 
for a time in the loss of his degree. 

On leaving Cambridge Wilberforce went to London, and determined 
to enter on public life. At the general election of 1780 he became a 
candidate for Hull, and so great was his popularity that, although 
opposed by Lord Rockingham, the most powerful nobleman in the 
county, and by the government of Lord North, Wilberforce was 
triumphantly returned. He polled singly as many votes as his two 
opponents together. He now renewed his acquaintance (begun at 
Cambridge) with William Pitt, like himself for the first time returned 
to Parliament. ‘“ Meeting Pitt, both in the House of Commons and 
in social circles,” says Lord Stanhope, “ they rapidly grew friends ;” 
and the same authority tells us that about five and twenty young 
men, including Wilberforce and Pitt, besides resorting to the larger 
clubs, such as Brooks’s and White’s, “formed a more intimate society 
called Goose-Tree’s, from the name of the person at whose house they 
met, in Pall Mall.” Wilberforce thus describes the charm of Pitt’s 
conversation at these gatherings : 





“He was the wittiest man I ever knew, and what was quite peculiar to 
himself, had at all times his wit under entire control. Others appeared 
struck by the unwonted association of brilliant images; but every possible 
combination of ideas seemed always present to his mind.” 


And then again he writes : 


“The papers will have informed you how Mr. William Pitt, second son 
of the late Lord Chatham, has distinguished himself; he comes out, as 
his father did, a ready-made orator, and I doubt not but that I shall one 
day or other see him the first man in the country.” 


Wilberforce’s maiden speech was delivered on the 17th of May, 
1781, in a debate on the Revenue Laws; but no record of it has 
been preserved. Although a ready and fluent speaker, he was not 
eager to come forward, acting on the advice he gave to a friend 
when about to enter Parliament some years later : 
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* Attend to business, and do not seek occasions of display : if you have 
a turn for speaking, the proper time will come. Let speaking take care of 
itself. I never go out of the way to speak, but make myself acquainted 
with the business, and then, if the debate passes my door, I step out and 
join it.” 

In the following session of Parliament he took a more active part, 
and when Lord Rockingham at the beginning of 1782 became Prime 
Minister, it was reported that Wilberforce was to have a seat in the 
Cabinet, and to be raised to the peerage. Although the death of 
Lord Rockingham, in the July of that year, altered the aspect of 
affairs, the rumour shows the estimation in which Wilberforce was 
held, even at that early period of his life. On Lord Shelburne 
becoming First Lord of the Treasury, Pitt was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to this ministry Wilberforce gave a general 
support. 

He inherited his uncle’s house at Wimbledon, and there Pitt, to 
whom it was a luxury to sleep in country air, used to visit him; 
their “easy familiarity” permitting Pitt to ride down late at night 
and occupy his rooms, although the master of the house might be 
detained in London. In fact, when Pitt gave up his official residence 
to the Coalition Ministry, he lived at Wimbledon with Wilberforce 
for four months. “ Eliot, Arden, and I,” wrote Pitt one afternoon 
from the House of Commons, “will be with you before curfew, and 
expect an early meal of peas and strawberries.” Together the friends 
would indulge in “ exuberant bursts of natural vivacity,” and Wilber- 
force records in his diary, only four days after Pitt’s resignation, 
April 4th—‘ Delicious day—lounged morning at Wimbledon with 
friends, foining at night, and ran about the garden for an hour or 
two.” The foinings of the youthful philanthropist and the ex- 
minister, whose “ overflowing spirits carried him to every height of 
jest,” being thus described: “We found one morning the fruits of 
Pitt’s earlier rising in the careful sowing of the garden flower-beds 
with the fragments of a dress hat, in which Ryder (afterwards Lord 
Harrowby) had overnight come down from the opera.” These 
fragments were sown, as Pitt declared, in order to raise a crop of new 
triangular hats for his friends! 

It is curious to think of Wilberforce as in any sense the prototype 
of Tom Moore. Yet Wilberforce’s musical talent, already referred to, 
was, like that of the poet, an acknowledged attraction at the great 
houses to which he was invited. In 1782 he met the Prince of 
Wales in the brilliant salons of the “Queen of the Whigs,” and was 
told when taking leave, “ Wilberforce, we must have you again ; the 
Prince says he will come at any time to hear you sing.” 

In the summer of 1783, in company with Pitt and Mr. Eliot 
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(elder brother of Earl St. Germans), Wilberforce visited France, 
travelling by way of Calais, Rheims, Paris, and Fontainebleau, where 
they were introduced to the French Court. And in October Wilber- 
force returned to England “ better pleased with his own country than 
before he left it.” Of this visit Macaulay writes: 


“ After the prorogation (1783), Pitt visited the Continent for the first 
and last time. His travelling companion was one of his most intimate 
friends, a young man of his own age, who had already distinguished 
himself in Parliament by an engaging natural eloquence, set off by the 
sweetest and most exquisitely modulated of human voices, and whose 
affectionate heart, caressing manners, and brilliant wit made him the 
most delightful of companions—William Wilberforce.” 


Lord Shelburne’s administration was short-lived. In the December 
of 1783 Pitt became First Lord of the Treasury, and at the general 
election of the following year Wilberforce was triumphantly returned 
for Yorkshire in opposition to the Fitzwilliams, Cavendishes, and 
other leading county families. His appearance on the hustings was 
strikingly successful. On one occasion he mounted a table in the 
Castle yard at York, and although the weather was so bad and the 
yard so crowded, that men of the “ greatest physical powers,” who 
had addressed the meeting had been “ scarcely audible,” and it seemed 
as if his slight frame would be unable to make head against the 
violence of the weather, yet so great was his.energy and such was the 
“magic” of his voice that his very first sentence arrested attention, 
and for above an hour he continued to “enchain” the vast audience. 
“Danby tells me,” wrote Pepper Arden (afterwards Lord Alvanley), 
“that you spoke like an angel. That, indeed, I hear from many 
others.” “I saw,” said Boswell, describing the meeting to Dundas, 
“what seemed a mere shrimp mount upon the table ; but as I listened 
he grew and grew until the shrimp became a whale!” 

A change now took place in Wilberforce’s inner life, and he began 
to feel those strong religious convictions which so greatly influenced 
his future career. A tour on the Continent with Isaac Milner, the 
friendship of John Thornton, and afterwards of many estimable and 
influential members of the so-called Evangelical party in the Church 
of England, and a private interview with the venerable John Newton 
of Olney, were instrumental in awakening and deepening those religious 
principles which henceforth constituted his guide and the chief source 
of his happiness. 

One of his first movements as the outcome of his religious convic- 
tions was the establishment in 1787 of a Society for the Reformation 
of Manners ; nor was such an organisation then unnecessary. The state 
of society generally, the spread of latitudinarian opinions amongst the 
clergy, the degraded condition of the poor, and the immorality and 
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indifference which prevailed on all sides, impressed his mind, and 
prompted this somewhat formidable work. The plan was first to 
obtain a royal proclamation against vice and immorality, and then to 
form an association for enforcing its provisions. The Duke of 
Montagu presided over the society’s meetings, and we are told that 
before it had dissolved it had “obtained many valuable Acts of 
Parliament, and greatly checked the spread of blasphemous and 
indecent publications.” 

The year 1787 also witnessed the first efforts of Wilberforce on 
behalf of the abolition of the slave trade. It required no little 
patience and perseverance to attain the desired end. The prejudices 
to be met and the difficulties to be overcome only drew forth 
Wilberforce’s strong faith and energy; and Pitt considered the work 
well suited to his friend’s character and talents. A committee was 
formed to collect information and raise funds, their object at first 
being to “ rouse the slumbering indignation of the country against the 
eruelty and bloodshed of the traffic.” The horrors of the “middle 
passage ” were exposed and speedily mitigated, but it took twenty 
years’ incessant toil before the battle for human freedom made any 
practical progress. On one side were ranged benevolence and 
Christian charity on behalf of a race for whom cultivated minds felt 
repugnance rather than sympathy ; on the other were vested interests, 
ignorance, prejudice, and indifference. The slave trade was supported 
by some of the most powerful classes in the country—merchants, 
shipowners, and planters—and the only way to influence them was 
through public opinion. All classes and religious denominations 
were appealed to by Wilberforce and his colleagues, and all joined in 
the work. Tracts were distributed freely, pulpits and platforms 
echoed with the wrongs of the negro, petitions multiplied, and 
ministers and Parliament were moved to inquiry and action. Convic- 
tion slowly wrought its way in the public mind and conscience. 


“The good cause,” says Sir Erskine May, “ prevailed—not by violence 
and passion, not by demonstrations of popular force—but by reason, 
earnestness, and the best feelings of mankind. If extravagance and bad 
taste sometimes courted ridicule, the high purpose, just sentiments, and 
eloquence of the leaders of the movement won respect and admiration.” 


The Abolition Bill, which condemned the African slave trade, 
received the royal assent on March 25th, 1807; but Wilberforce’s 
work was not consummated until 1833, when colonial slavery itself— 
so long encouraged and protected by the legislature—was abolished, 
and complete emancipation throughout the British possessions, voted 
by Parliament at a cost of twenty millions sterling to the nation. 
Thus he had_the gratification of seeing his fifty years’ arduous labours 
and daily sacrifices crowned with success. 
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In August 1789 Wilberforce and his sister spent a few days with 
Hannah More at Cowslip Green. Her sister Martha records in her 
journal the following little episode in his visit : 


“The cliffs of Cheddar are esteemed the greatest curiosity in these 
parts. We recommended Mr. W. not to quit the country till he had spent 
a day surveying these tremendous works of nature. We easily prevailed 
upon him, and the day was fixed; but after a little reflection he changed 
his mind, appeared deeply engaged in some particular study, fancied time 
would scarcely permit, and the whole was given up. The subject of the 
cliffs was renewed at breakfast; we again extolled their beauties, and 
urged the pleasure he would receive by going. He was prevailed on and 
went. I was in the parlour when he returned; with the eagerness of 
vanity (having recommended the pleasure) I inquired how he liked the 
cliffs. He replied they were very fine, but the poverty and distress of the 
people was dreadful. This was all that passed. He retired to his apart- 
ment, and dismissed even his reader. I said to his sister and mine, I 
feared Mr. W. was not well. The cold chicken and wine put into the 
carriage for his dinner were returned untouched. Mr. W. appeared at 
supper, seemingly refreshed with a higher feast than we had sent him. The 
servant at his desire was dismissed, when immediately he began, ‘ Miss 
Hannah More, something must be done for Cheddar.’ He then proceeded 
to a particular account of his day, of the inquiries he had made respecting 
the poor; there was no resident minister, no manufactory, nor did there 
appear any dawn of comfort, either temporal or spiritual. The method or 
possibility of assisting them was discussed till a late hour; it was at 
length decided in a few words by Mr. W.’s exclaiming, ‘If you will be at 
the trouble,-I will be at the expense.’ ” 


Friends who indulged in the profane habit of swearing, then so 
common, he used to warn by letter; and only once, to his knowledge, 
did this practice even endanger the continuance of a friendship. 


“T wrote,” he says, “to ——, and mentioned to him this bad habit. He 
sent me in reply an angry letter, returning a book that I had given him, 
and asking for one he had given me. Instead of it, I sent him a second 
letter of friendly expostulation, which so won him over that he wrote to 


me in the kindest tone, and begged me to send him back again the book 
he had so hastily returned.” 


In the year 1793 Wilberforce first began to collect materials 
for a treatise, which he published in 1797, entitled, ‘A Practical 
View of the prevailing Religious System of Professed Christians in 
the Higher and Middle Classes in this Country, contrasted with real 
Christianity.’ It required no little moral courage to put forth at 


that time such a work, for it is a masterly exposure of the low 

standard of morals and religion then prevailing. Nevertheless the 

book was well received and created some sensation, few, if any 

treatises on such a subject having had so rapid a sale, for in those 

days the readers of books were comparatively few, and our present 
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facilities for circulating them were unknown. Five hundred copies 
were printed at first, but within a few days the book was out of print, 
and in less than six months the fifth edition had been called for 
(7,500 copies). 'To John Newton he wrote : 


“T cannot help saying it is a great relief to my mind to have published 
what I may call my manifesto; to have plainly told my worldly acquaint- 
ance what I think of this system and conduct, and where it must end. I 
own I shall act in my parliamentary situation with more comfort and 
satisfaction than hitherto.” 


“Men of the first rank and highest intellect, clergy and laity,” 
say Wilberforce’s biographers, “traced to this work their religious 
impressions, and tendered their acknowledgments in various ways 
to its author. One man purchased a small freehold in Yorkshire, 
that ‘by his vote he might offer Wilberforce a slight tribute of 
respect.’” Edmund Burke read it on his death-bed, and said, “if 
he lived, he should thank Wilberforce for having sent such a book 
into the world.” Wilberforce contributed to the current literature 
of the day, but with the exception of his ‘ Practical View’ no other 
standard work proceeded from his pen. 

In May 1797 Wilberforce married Barbara Ann, eldest daughter 
of Isaac Spooner, of Elmdon Hall, Warwickshire. 

Our readers will be prepared to hear that in all matters relating 
to money his generous nature specially showed itself. When young 
he was always generous, but soon began to give away systematically 
—to set apart a certain sum for distribution. Before his marriage 
it is estimated that he spent in this manner a fourth part of his 
income, and there is no reason to think that this proportion was 
ever much diminished. Some of the entries he made at this time 
are characteristic : 


“Sent Dr. Chapman £5 5s. for a book which not read, and impertinently 
sent me; but Irving says he is a worthy man, and must be distressed to 
act in this manner. 

“Captain Pearce £5 5s. He is but a moderate hand, I fear, but in 
urgent want. 

“Lent M. £100, not very willingly, because, though I sincerely wish to 
serve him, I think this plan of paying all his debts will not make him 
economise. It is Mr. Pitt’s plan. 

“ Given W. C. £55, on a solemn promise that he will never again issue 
a bill, and not borrow of any one without previously informing me. He 
is not economical, but has a claim on me from having lived in my service, 
and imprudence must be pardoned. He is sure that from his salary he 
can gradually repay me, but I cannot believe it. 

“Given W. C. £63 to enable him to refund what he has taken of the 
Board’s money. I do it only because it would be ruin to him to withhold 
it. I doubt if even under the circumstances it is quite right. I have 
solemnly assured him that it should be the last time of my assisting him, 
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and have given him parting advice. He has treated me ill in applying 
only £21 of the last £70 I gave him to this purpose. As I have told him 
plainly, I fear he cannot be saved from ruin. I have had much anxiety 
and vexation from him, and my only comfort is that I treat him like a 
Christian, he me as aman of the world. He dislikes me, and feels no 
gratitude to me, I know, for what I have done.” 


During the winter of 1800-1 there was great distress, owing to 
the failure of the preceding harvest, and Wilberforce contributed 
largely to its relief in the West Riding. The sum of £3173, say 
his sons, is accounted for as bestowed in charity this year; and 
from an entry in his journal for the following year (1802), we learn 
that he decided to save £400 or £500 annually, for distribution 
among the poor, by giving up his villa for a few seasons. 

In 1806 Wilberforce lost his friend William Pitt, who, he firmly 
believed, died of a “ broken heart ”—*“ the accounts from the armies 
having,” said Wilberforce, “struck a death’s blow within.” Although 
Wilberforce had often opposed Pitt’s foreign policy their personal 
friendship continued to the end. Wilberforce was one of the dozen 
friends who in the autumn of 1801 contributed £12,000 to relieve 
Pitt from pecuniary embarrassment; but when it was proposed to 
add the £12,000 to the parliamentary grant of £40,000 for the 
payment of Pitt’s debts on his decease, Wilberforce, as one of the 
creditors, strenuously and successfully opposed the plan. Indeed 
he was altogether opposed in principle to any parliamentary grant 
for the discharge of Pitt’s liabilities, fearing lest it should “become 
a precedent.” He spent some days in “driving about” London, 
endeavouring to raise the requisite sum by private subscription— 
himself intending to give £1,000; Mr. Perceval also, “ with a large 
family and moderate fortune,” offering another thousand—but in 
vain, his project being defeated by the motion in the House of 
Commons. At the public funeral Wilberforce was one of those who 
bore the banner which preceded the coffin; and as the coffin de- 
scended into the earth, he said the eagle face of Chatham from above 
seemed, “as though in mockery of greatness,” to look down with 
consternation into the dark- house which was receiving all that 
remained of so much power and glory—all that remained of his 
favourite son, the last perpetuator of the name which he had ennobled. 

Wilberforce’s numerous engagements rendered him unable to see 
much of his children during the week, but Sunday was always spent 
in the midst of his family, and when Parliament had broken up, 
and he had retired to Wimbledon or Clapham,* he lived amongst 


* The house occupied by Wilberforce at Clapham is known as Broom- 
field, and stands on the south-west side of the Common. The “ demesne” 
belonging to it was conterminous with that of Henry Thornton, and in 
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his children. He joined in their amusements and took them little 
excursions. Daily did he read aloud with them; while he dressed, 
one of them was chosen to read some serious work to him. “The 
early and quiet intercourse which his dressing-room afforded drew 
forth all a father’s tenderness, whilst the reading was continually 
changed into the most instructive conversation.” In lighter moments 
of intercourse with his boys the playfulness of his manner would 


manifest itself. Lord Teignmouth in his ‘ Reminiscences,’ tells 
us that 


“On a visit to Mr. Sperling of Park Place, near Henley-on-Thames, when 
Wilberforce was there with his family, I observed him during a consider- 
able time walking round the lawn, followed by three of these striplings. 
Whilst he selected each in his turn as his companion, the other two 
amused themselves with practical jokes, of which he was the victim. 
Repeatedly brought to bay, and remonstrating with his persecutors, each 
of whom in turn profited by his instructive converse, he passed much of 
his time fruitlessly on the defensive.” 


His social qualities were very remarkable. Madame de Staél said : 
“Mr. Wilberforce is the best converser I have met with in this 
country. I have always heard that he was the most religious, but 
I now find that he is the wittiest man in England.” His friend, 
Mr. Harford, of Blaise Castle, thus describes him : 


“The first time I met Mr. Wilberforce was at the house of his friend 
Mr. Henry Thornton. There was a dinner party at Mr. Thornton’s, and 
several of the guests were among the particular friends of Mr. Wilberforce. 
We had not been long seated when he entered the room with a smiling 
countenance and a lively vivacity of movement and manner, exchanging 
as he advanced kind salutations with his friends, whose faces were lighted 
up with peculiar pleasure at his presence. Those who never saw him till 
within eight or ten years of his decease, when his figure had become a 
good deal bent, cannot easily form a just idea of him at the period to 
which I now refer. His frame was at all times extremely spare, and 
seemed to indicate that the ethereal inhabitant within was burdened with 
as little as possible of corporal incumbrance; but from this attenuated 
frame proceeded a voice of uncommon compass and richness, whose 
varying and impressive tones even in common conversation bespoke the 
powers of the orator. His eyes, though small and singularly set, beamed 
with acute intelligence, and comprehension quick as lightning, blended 
with cordial kindness and warmth of heart. A peculiar sweetness and 
playfulness marked his whole manner. There was not a single handsome 
feature—there was scarcely one part that was not in itself plain, but the 


its shrubberies the two friends discussed the progress of the movement 
they were promoting. Clapham at that time was a tolerably “ seques- 
tered” village, suburban yet rural, and ignorant of the iron horse and 
that now famous “Junction,” whence the traveller can be booked for 
John o’ Groat’s or the Land’s End, for Paris or Berlin, as easily as 
for Charing Cross. 
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mingled emanations of imagination and intellect, of benevolence and 
vivacity, diffused over his countenance a sort of sunny radiance which 
irresistibly acted as a powerful magnet on the hearts of all who approached 
him. At this time (1814), and till within a very few years of his death, 
he wore powder, and his dress and appearance were those of a complete 
gentleman of the old school.” 


The testimony of his sons is: 


“He was beloved in general society ; but if he sparkled there, he shone 
at home. None but his own family could fully know the warmth of his 
heart, or the unequalled sweetness of his temper. With the strictest 
truth they can affirm that never, in the most unguarded moments of 
domestic privacy, did they see obscured in word or action the full sunshine 
of his kindliest affection.” 


Lord Teignmouth mentions that not only were Wilberforce’s 
capacious pockets usually stuffed with books and papers, but that he 
“ Usually carried an inkstand in his waistcoat pocket, applying to it so 
vigorously on one occasion in the House that he jerked it over the 
nankeen trousers of Sir Thomas Baring, who sat beside him. On per- 
ceiving his misfortune Mr. Wilberforce started up, and in his distress cut 
such capers on the floor of the House as to attract universal observation, 
and provoke a roar of laughter, amidst which Sir Thomas walked forth to 
change his dress. Against such casualties Mr. Wilberforce was proof, as 
he invariably wore black clothes, sometimes till they had become quite 
dingy, for he ignored his outer man, never, as his valet intimated, when 
he dressed at our house, making use of a glass.” 


His house in London was open to visitors of all kinds, who seem 
to have availed themselves freely of his hospitality. “I cannot invite 
you,” he writes to a friend who was coming to London, “for during 
the sitting of Parliament my house is a mere hotel.” 

It is said of some men that their hospitality to their friends is only 
bounded by the accommodation they are able to offer. In the case of 
Wilberforce, “ Never did it occur to him to limit his invitations to 
the capacity of his tables. His old butler would sometimes suggest 
to a favoured guest the advisability of keeping near the door when 
waiting dinner, as there were several more guests than there was 
room for.” 

In 1814 he took the chair at a meeting for the purpose of assisting 
German sufferers from the war. Blucher was present and “made me 
avery civil speech,” says Wilberforce, “most pleasing in manner and 
demeanour.” After the battle of Waterloo Blucher’s aide-de-camp, who 
had brought dispatches to England, was asked by the Prince Regent : 
“Did Marshal Blucher give you any other charge?” “ Yes, sir, he 
charged me to acquaint Mr. Wilberforce with all that had passed.” 
“Go to him then yourself by all means,” said the Prince, “ you will 
be delighted with him.” Blucher, it appears, had written, after 
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giving a few particulars about the war, “ Will the people of England 
be satisfied with me now? Desire Mr. Wilberforce to bestir himself” 
—Wilberforce having actively promoted the cause of peace in Parlia- 
ment. 

His consideration for others, amidst all the cares of an active and 
laborious life, is very striking. To his friend Mr. (afterwards Sir 
James) Stephen, he writes on one occasion : 


“My DEAR STEPHEN— You appeared to me to look unhappy last 
night, as if something was giving you pain either in body or mind. It 
will be a pleasure to me to hear that this was not so: or if it was, and I 
can help to remove it, let me try. 


“ Ever affectionately yours, 
“WwW. WW.” 


Wilberforce’s power of oratory was very great—of his platform 
eloquence we have already spoken. His speeches in the House of 
Commons were forcible and often brilliant. “If there is any one,” 
said Mr. Canning, “ who thoroughly understands the tactics of debate, 
and knows exactly what will carry the House along with him, it 
certainly is my honourable friend Mr. Wilberforce.” Sir Samuel 
Romilly thought him “The most efficient speaker in the House of 
Commons.” And Pitt long before had repeatedly said, “Of all the 
men I ever knew, Wilberforce has the greatest natural eloquence.” 

Southey saw more of Wilberforce during a short visit to the 
Lakes in 1818 than at any other time; “ and certainly,” he writes to 
Wilberforce’s son— 


“T never saw any other man who seemed to enjoy such a perpetual 
serenity and sunshine of spirits. In conversing with him you felt assured 
that there was no guile in him; that if ever there was a good and happy 
man on earth, he was one. I recollect one circumstance during his visit 
to the Lakes which shows the perfect reliance his servants had upon his 
good-nature—forbearance it might have been called in any other person, 
but in him it was no effort. The coachman came in to say that some 
provision concerning the horse had been neglected, and your father, with 
a little start of surprise, replied, ‘ that indeed he had not thought of it.’ 
‘No,’ said the coachman, ‘and since you have been in this country, you 
have all of you been so lake and valley and river and mountain mad, that 
you have thought of nothing you ought to have thought of.’” 


Indeed the manner in which Wilberforce received censure of any 
kind is another proof of the humility and sweetness of his character. 
Southey, it is well known, had a keen eye for the peculiarities of even 
those he most admired, and in a letter to his friend John Rickman 
(published by Dr. Wood Warter), he says on the 5th of October, 1818 : 
“Wilberforce has been with me this morning, to the utter astonishment 


of all in the house who have yet seen him; such a straggling visitor—he 
was longer a going, going, going, than a bad bale of goods at an auction; 
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and even when he began to go, he brought to at the bookcase on the stair- 
case, and again in the parlour, to the utter despair of his wife, who 
resigns herself with comical composure to all his comicalities. He will 
be here during the week, and I shall do my best to strengthen in him 


certain wholesome apprehensions which he feels concerning the state of 
the press.” 


The journal which Wilberforce kept of the state and condition of 
his inner life, is, as a whole, too sacred to be made public. The 
extracts given from time to time by his sons in the life of their 
father, show his amiable character and the sincerity of his religious 
convictions. 

Wilberforce sat for Hull from 1780 to 1784, when he was elected 
for Yorkshire, which he represented until 1812. At the close of the 
last year, wishing to lighten the pressure of his parliamentary duties, 
he retired from the representation of so large a constituency, and was 
elected for Bramber, for which borough he sat until 1825. His 
parliamentary career thus extended over a period of about forty-five 
years, during which he took part in every memorable debate. In 
the year 1825, in consequence of failing health, he was urged to 
retire from public life altogether, a proposal to which at first he 
very reluctantly listened. At length he applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and thus closed his public life. “It is the first place,” he 
wrote to T. Fowell Buxton, “that I ever asked for myself, and for 
near thirty years for any one else.” 

His consideration for others is shown in the concluding part of 
this letter: “ When the day on which I am to lose my franking 
privilege is fixed, be so good as to let me know, that I may not send 
heavy packets to poor and distant correspondents, after I lose my 
power of sending them without cost.” 

Although Wilberforce had retired from Parliament, his life at 
Highwood Hill (about ten miles north of London) was very far from 
being an idle one. In reading and social intercourse with his 
numerous friends, paying visits, interesting himself in the work of 
religious societies, and helping others, the evening of his life was 
happily spent. Bishop Wilson (of Calcutta) thus speaks of him at 
this time: 


“T remember his walking with me up and down his drawing-room some 
time beyond midnight. He had a delicate, yet penetrating and microscopic 
insight into character. Observations, minute, graphical, and often with a 
tinge of humour, dropped from him in conversation, and when quiet in 
his family, he would imitate the voice and manner of the person he was 
describing (generally some public man*) in a way to provoke profuse 


* His sons tell us that he was an “admirable mimic, and until reclaimed 
by the kind severity of the old Lord Camden, would often set the table in 
a roar by his perfect imitation of Lord North.” When invited to witness 
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merriment. Then he would check himself and throw in some kind 
remark. His kind construction of doubtful actions, his charitable lan- 
guage towards those from whom he most widely differed, his thorough 
forgetfulness of little affronts, were fruits of that general benevolence 
which continually appeared. The nearer you observed him, the more the 
habit of his mind appeared obviously to be modest and lowly.” 


Lady Trevelyan (Lord Macaulay’s favourite sister Hannah) thus 
describes a characteristic incident at this time. 


“In February 1830 I was staying at Mr. Wilberforce’s at Highwood 
Hill,” she writes to her son, G. O. Trevelyan, “when I got a letter 
from your uncle enclosing one from Lord Lansdowne, who told him he 
had been much struck by the articles on Mill (in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ) 
and that he much wished to be the means of introducing their author to 
public life by pressing him to stand for the vacant seat at Calme..... I 
remember flying into Mr. Wilberforce’s study, and, absolutely speechless, 
putting the letter into his hand. He read it with much emotion, and 
returned it to me, saying, ‘ Your father has had great trials, obloquy, bad 
health, many anxieties. One must feel as if Tom were given him for a 
recompense.’ He was silent for a moment, and then his mobile face 
lighted up, and he clapped his hand to his ear and cried, ‘Ah! I hear 
that shout again. Hear! hear! What a life it was!’” 


In 1830, not long before his life closed, his pecuniary circum- 
stances were far from satisfactory in consequence of an investment 
having turned out badly, and a necessary reduction in his rents. 
Lessened income obliged him to alter very much his usual style of 
living and to give less away. Yet “he was still as free from care 
as ever.” Sir. J. Mackintosh bears testimony : 


“Tf I were called upon to describe Mr. Wilberforce in one word, I 
should say he was the most amusable man I ever met with in my life. 
Instead of having to think what subjects will interest him, it is perfectly 
impossible to hit on one that does not. I never saw any one who touched 
life at so many points; and this is the more remarkable in a man who is 
supposed to live absorbed in the contemplation of a future state. When 
he was in the House of Commons, he seemed to have the freshest mind of 
any man there. There was all the charm of youth about him, and he is 
quite as remarkable in this bright evening of his days as when I saw him 
in his glory many years ago.” 


And Wilberforce himself said: “I can scarce understand why my 


life is spared so long, except it be to show that a man can be as 
happy without a fortune as with one.” 


At last, on the 29th July, 1833, the end came, and full of Christian 


Wilberforce’s powers of imitation Lord Camden refused, saying loud 
enough for Wilberforce to hear, “It is but a vulgar accomplishment.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “but it is not imitating the mere manner; Wilber- 
force says the very thing Lord North would say.” “Oh,” answered Lord 
Camden slightingly, “ everyone does that.” 
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faith and hope Wilberforce peacefully passed away. The mortal 
remains of this “ great and good man ” (to use the words of Macaulay) 
were laid in Westminster Abbey, in compliance with a request made 
immediately after his decease, by persons of rank and influence who 
knew and loved him. A prince of the blood royal, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, and others of note in Church 
and State, stood beside his grave. 

The grey walls of that old Abbey Church surround the dust of 
many illustrious men—warriors, statesmen, great magistrates, poets, 
men celebrated in art, science, and literature—but it would be difficult 
to find among them one who has left a more stainless name than 
William Wilberforce. 


“8. 3” 











© War's Me! 


O war’s me! for my heart it is sair! 

An’ hope 7’ this life will cheer me na’ mair! 

The mavis sings loud tae his mate, frae the tree ; 
But ne’er does my fause love, a thought cast tae me! 


I lo’ed him—I lo’e him!—O wae’s my heart! 
Come death, gentle death, and ease me its smart. 

I bent tae his will—oh, Id better ha’ died ! 

For he lingered na’ langer, but . . . cast me aside! 


O maidens, beware, if words are not meet; 

Tho’ spoke 7’ soft tones by a voice that is sweet! 
Tae list to such fause words will fi’ you wi’ care, 
For the knowledge o’ evil is bitter tae bear! 


The world was sae bright, and my heart was sae gay, 
Till I minded the tempting that led me astray ! 

But now the world’s brightness—the shine o’ the sun, 
Have all passed for ever, and . . . I am undone! 


Tho’ death tarry lang, and come not at my ca’; 
Never mair can I lichten the sting o’ my fa’; 
And scarce dare I hope, i’ the far land o’ bliss, 
Tae win tae a pardon ne’er gien 7’ this! 


BarpBara LAKE. 
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Dosia. 
From THE Frencu or HENRI GREVILLE. 





I, 


Ir was at the camp of Krasnoe-Selo, a few miles from St. Petersburg. 

The mess-dinner of the horseguards was just over, the champagne 
was going round the table for the last time. The young officers had 
been keeping the birthday of one of their comrades, and the party 
had reached that happy pitch to which a good dinner leads up. 

It was about nine o'clock. Through the open side of the mess 
tent the last rays of a splendid June sun came pouring in, and the 
dust thrown up throughout the day by the tramp of men and horses, 
now slowly settling again, seemed to encircle the whole camp in a 
golden nimbus. 

Towards the little summer theatre, where youth finds a solace for 
its military exile, numerous barouches were bearing the married 
officers and their wives ; little drochkis—sulkies—narrow as a sword- 
scabbard, on which more often than not a young officer carried 
on his knee the comrade for whom a place could not be found at 
his side, shot ahead and deposited their burdens on the theatre 
steps. 

The gay string of carriages rolled on incessantly at the other side 
of the square ; but the play that evening was not to be honoured by 
the white caps with scarlet pipings. The officers of the horseguards 
had decided to finish their evening at mess—where could they be so 
comfortable? From great Chinese vases spread out bouquets of 
choice flowers ; pyramids of fruits were heaped in the cut-glass dishes ; 
the stands were abundantly laden with bonbons and sweetmeats— 
cornets of eighteen are as sweet-toothed as babies—clumps of dark- 
leaved evergreens masked the tent pegs; in short, these young men 
—many of them millionaires—had determined so to arrange their 
life in camp, that they should see reflected in it the luxury of their 
town homes; and to judge by their surroundings they had certainly 
succeeded. Besides, when one subscribes eight pounds a head for a 
friendly dinner, at least one expects to dine comfortably. 

“Where can one be better off than in the bosom of one’s family ?” 
soliloquised the hero of the evening, lolling indolently back in his 
chair. “And you are my family, all you fellows; my patriotic 
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family ; my summer family, I call you. For the other seasons I have 
other families,’ and he gave that fatuous, self-satisfied smile which 
implies there is a joke—a very little joke. 

His comrades burst into a roar of laughter, and a chorus of 
exclamations. 

“T have a family for every season,” said Peter Mourief, with the 
same look of humour. “I have my family at Petersburg for the 
summer; my family at Kazan for the shooting ... for autumn, 
I mean; my family on the Ladoga for the spring . . .” 

“The season of nests and of love,” flung in a rather gay young 
guardsman. 

The Colonel, who had been present at the dinner—he was the 
friend of all the young men—thought the time had come to retire, 
and pushed back his chair. The older officers, about four or five, 
followed his example. 

“What, you are going, Colonel?” exclaimed Peter, resting his two 
hands on the table. “Going to desert us! The Colonel retreating 
before the enemy! ... Here, outside there! The punch!” he 
called in Russian to the soldiers on service. ‘Show the Colonel the 
enemy, and he will not venture to desert his flag.” 

“Thave an appointment,” said the head of the regiment with a 
smile ; “you will kindly excuse me. It is really the case,” he added 
again, and so seriously that Peter and the other officers could not 
insist. 

The Colonel withdrew, shaking hands, and exchanging smiles 
with all. 

“ What a capital fellow the Colonel is!” said a lieutenant ; “he goes 
just in time to be missed.” 

“He shows himself a man of sense,” answered a captain, aged 
about twenty-five, wearing the Cross of St. George, and whose 
handsome face showed a most attractive blending of gravity and 
mischief. “He did not wish to put Peter under arrest on his birth- 
day ; and as he saw that he was beginning to get a little wild...” 

“Wild! I? You don’t know me,” said Peter, with indescribable 
gravity. 

The whole mess burst out laughing. 

* Wild! Is it then wild to have a home for every season? Is it 
not, on the contrary, the best way to ensure never being alone? Was 
it not said, ‘ It is not good that man should be alone’? . . .” 

“Get on the table!” was called out from all sides. “Into the 
pulpit, Peter, and give us a sermon.” 

“No, I won’t get on the table,” said Peter, shaking his head ; 
“T might find my feet in the punch.” 


And at this moment, flaming formidably in a great silver bowl 
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bearing the regimental arms, the punch was brought in. Smaller 
bowls, also of silver with the same coat of arms, to be used instead 
of glasses, were arranged round the lordly centre-piece, as a corps 
@armée in battle array. 

Peter took the large ladle and began to conscientiously stir the 
burning liquid. 

“Well, your winter family I can understand,” said an officer; 
“and a family for the shooting is reasonable enough too, but what 
the devil do you want a family in spring for ?” 

“ What a question to ask,” said Peter, in a tone of lofty superiority. 

“ But tell us,” persisted another. 

“To flirt with,” triumphantly threw back the young officer. 
“They are all women there.” 

A roar of laughter rolled from end to end of the tent, coming back 
again like a ball violently flung at a wall. Peter Mourief was unable 
to preserve his gravity. 

“On eight square versts of ground,” he said, “I have nineteen 
cousins. ‘There are five in the house on the left of the high road; 
there are three in the house on the right, two versts farther on ; 
there are seven on the river side, and four by the lake. Total— 
nineteen ; and you ask me what I can want with a family in spring!” 

He gave a shrug of his shoulders, and resumed his punch-stirring. 

“ And which of them have you flirted with?” asked his neighbour. 

“With all!” replied Peter, with the look of a conqueror. He 
reflected for a moment, “No,” he said, “I never flirted with the 
eldest, because she is thirty-seven; nor with the youngest, she is 
only seventeen months and a-half old . . . but I have flirted with 
all the others.” 

“Qh! if you count babies,” said his neighbour in a tone of 
disdain. 

“Babies! I'll take odds that you don’t name a greater coquette 
living than the little girl, who at twelve years old is not required 
to affect prudery, so’comes and pulls you by your coat-tail, and says, 
‘Well, cousin, and hayven’t you something to say to me?’” 

“ Agreed,” growled those seated on the side nearest the punch. 

“But have you succeeded with any of these cousins?” asked the 
officer who wore the Cross of St. George, drawing up nearer. 

“Succeeded? ... Hum!...” said Peter. Then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he burst out into a fit of laughter. “ By Jove!” 
he exclaimed, “yes, I should think I did succeed! I ran away 
with one.” 

“Ran away?” 

“Why, what did you do with her?” they all cried. 

“Ah! that’s just it,” said Peter with the gravity of a judge, 
crossing his arms. “ What did I do with her?” 
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A thousand guesses crossed and recrossed like bayonets in the air, 
laden as it now was with the spicy fumes rising from the punch- 
bowl. Captain Sourof had become very serious. 

“ And how long is it since this little affair?” he asked Peter. 

“Tt must be about six weeks now—it was during my last leave.” 

“ And you never to drop a word to one of us!” cried the young 
madcaps, making the table ring again with their fists. “Oh you 
deep rascal! you sly old fox! But we'll be even with you yet.” 

“Well, would you like to hear my story?” asked Peter Mourief, 
putting down the punch-ladle. 

The punch was but faintly burning; the orderlies had lit the 
candelabra ; it was as light as in broad day. 

“Yes, yes!” cried all. 

Sourof alone did not look well pleased. 

“Peter,” he said in a half whisper, “think an instant of what 
you are going to do.” 

““My dear Count,” answered Petér, with assumed gravity, “make 
yourself easy ; nothing shall offend your chaste ears.” 

The Count tried to repress an impatient movement. 

“Come, come!” said Peter, laying his hand on the young captain’s 
arm, “ you shall stop me if you think I am going too far.” 

“ That’s a good joke!” said the officer opposite. 

“Not so bad!” replied Peter with a mischievous twinkle. “ Wait, 
you will see; he will be the one to ask me to continue. Attention! 
I begin.” 

The punch was sent round, cigars were lit, Turkish cigarettes, 
straw paquitos—in a word everything that can be smoked—and 
Peter Mourief began his story. 


I. 


“T sHazx neither tell you in which of the houses the cousin lived 
whom I ran away with, nor how many sisters she had; it might 
put you on the scent, and I prefer that your suspicions should rest 
on whichever of those nineteen Graces or Muses you prefer. Enough 
to say that my cousin . . . Palmyra... .” 

“ Palmyra is not a Russian name,” said a voice. 

‘*‘ Let us call her Clementine, then.” 

“ Clementine is not a Russian name either.” 

“So much the better,” replied Peter, “as I don’t intend you to 
know her name. My cousin Clementine is just seventeen, and is 
the worst specimen of a family in which all the girls are as badly 
brought up as it is possible to be. The cause of this deplorable state 
of things is rather singular. My Aunt Eudoxia—you may take it 
for granted that Eudoxia is not her name—my Aunt Eudoxia’s 
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first child was a most delightfully plain daughter. Heart-broken 
at the sight of this blossom which reflected so little lustre on the 
parent stock, she hastened to amend the catastrophe by forcing into 
her all those virtues that are supposed to adorn a woman. But my 
Aunt Prascovie . . .” 

“ Eudoxia!” said a cornet. 

“Virginia!” calmly resumed Mourief, “my Aunt Virginia has 
no luck. When she wants to salt cucumbers she puts in too much 
salt ; if it is jam she wishes to make, she does not put in enough 
sugar. This time she treated her daughter like the cucumbers, 
only it was sugar she put in too much of. She stuffed the dear 
creature with virtues and perfections until she became so intolerable 
that her sweetness set your teeth on edge more than the sourest 
vinegar. Excuse my culinary comparisons, but if you only knew 
the extraordinary talent developed by this aunt of mine in the pro- 
duction of pickles! . . . Well, my cousin the first having grown up 
so perfect, my aunt, rather in despair, declared that the second— 
who by the way was a long time coming—should bring herself up. 
And as it happened that my aunt received from heaven a collection 
of daughters, each of whom has grown up as best pleased herself, 
you may take my word for it that some of these specimens are 
sufficiently curious.” 

“Could one see them?” asked an officer. 

“No, my best of friends.” 

“Not at so much a head?” said another. 

“Not even gratis,” replied Peter. “Now my Cousin Clementine 
is the worst brought up of all, so you may just imagine. Here is 
but one instance, it will give you an idea of the rest. Whenever any 
particularly good sweet is handed round at table, she looks out that 
every one is helped before herself ; then, when the servant brings the 
dish to her, she puts the rosy tip of her finger to the tip of her 
velvety tongue, and proceeds to draw a circle round the edge of the 
dish with the end of her moist little digit. ‘Now,’ she says, ‘no 
one can want any more, and it’s all for me.’” 

“Oh, I say!” said the scandalised hearers. 

“And she eats it all too; she has an uncommonly good twist of 
her own, Ican assure you. Well, such is the cousin I ran away with. 
You will ask me why, perhaps—when in the collection, even among 
her sisters, I could find others less ill-behaved—why I should have 
singled her out. She has one very decided advantage, she is as pretty 
as a rose-bud.” 

“Blonde?” asked an inquisitive listener. 

“Light chestnut, with blue eyes, and lashes as long as that,” and 
Peter measured out his arm to the elbow. 
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“Tall?” 

“ Quite small, with the tiniest hands and feet. A waist—a waist 
like a willow-wand ; and sharp—oh, as for sharpness!” 

“ Not sharper than you?” said Count Sourof, who had recovered 
his temper. 

“Women are always sharper than men,” sententiously replied 
Peter Mourief. ‘There have been men who would have made us 
believe the.contrary, but . . .” and he passed his forefinger two or 
three times before his nose in the most eloquent denial. The whole 
mess applauded. 

“Now you must know,” continued our hero, “my cousin delights 
in riding. And, to tell the truth, she is right, for she is divine on 
horseback. She rides a great devil of a brute, as high as the Colonel’s 
charger, but sparer; one of those lanky beasts that always kick, you 
know ; and this animal does not belie the traditions of his race—he 
kicks on the slightest provocation; he kicks without any provocation. 
You should then see Clementine, perched on high, swaying gracefully 
forward at each lash out. While the apocalyptic beast strikes fire 
with all four feet at once, my cousin’ looks as much at her ease as if 
she were offering you a cup of tea.” 

“But she must be a perfect woman, your cousin must! ” said an 
officer. 

“Qh, yes!” exclaimed Peter, “you will soon see. Well, it was 
about six weeks ago—it was in the beginning of May—lI was sitting 
on one of those benches they have in some gardens; you know, a 
very long plank supported only at the two ends, so as to bend under 
the weight of the body .. .” 

“ Yes, yes, a swing with vertical movement.” 

“ Exactly ; I was sitting on it, assisting my digestion by the quiet 
steady exercise, bobbing slightly up and down, up and down, like a 
doll at the end of an elastic. From a great tree, which shaded the 
swing, caterpillars were falling—I see them still—when I heard a 
glass door violently slammed.” 

“<«Qh!’ said I to myself, ‘a broken window.’ I listened. No, 
the window was not broken. ‘A lucky escape, by Jove!’ I thought, 
returning to my cigarette. 

“T had hardly proffered this mental ejaculation, when I perceived 
a white cloud whirling down the stone steps. You must know that 
the flight is composed of nine steps so steep, that going up them 
your knees meet your chin. Just imagine, then, whether they are 
easy to run down. ‘The white cloud reached the grass, caught sight 
of me, stopped startled, and then resumed its course, to throw itself 
with such violence into my arms that I was almost thrown over on 
the other side of the bench. 
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“Oh, cousin! Iam so unhappy,’ exclaimed Clementine, weeping 
bitterly. 

“T had opened my arms to receive her; I did not venture to keep 
her there; the house windows were eyeing us in a furious manner. 
I placed her on the bench beside me and I resumed my place. I had 
lost my cigarette in the mélée. 

«Tell me all your troubles, cousin,’ I said. 

“She is always pretty; but when she cries, she is particularly 
attractive. 

“*Mamma wishes to break my heart!’ she sobbed, rubbing her 
eyes as hard as she could with her pocket-handkerchief, which she 
had screwed up into a mop the size of a thimble. ‘She won’t let me 
ride Bayard any more.’ 

“« What! Your great horse?’ I said, rather nonplussed. 

“*Yes! My poor Bayard, and he loves me so; he is so sweet- 
tempered.’ 

“On this point I had my own opinion, so I preserved a prudent 
silence. 

“« “Mamma has a spite against him; I am sure I don’t know why. 
... Unless it is to vex me. And suppose he does kick at times; 
after all, who among us is perfect ?’ 

“T bowed before this true philosophy. 

“ «Yesterday he happened to be in one of his tempers, and the 
Baron walked with us as far as the wood...’ 

“Yes, I know it; I was with you.’ 

“To be sure! Well! When we got to the gravel pit, Bayard 
began to kick and smothered the Baron with dust. Ah! Ah! 
Ah!’ laughed Clementine, forgetting her trouble. ‘ Didn’t he look 
comical! He must have swallowed a peck of sand; he won’t find 
it so easy to bully his poor peasants. But mamma is furious; she 
says that Bayard is a vicious beast, and that he shall be put to draw 
the cask—you know, the cask they fetch the water in, from the 
spring down there in the valley.’ 

“<« Yes! I know.’ 

“¢T hope that when they put the harness on him, he will kick it 
all off, and smash the cask to pieces.’ 

“ce Ah ! ? 

“* Mamma may say what she likes, Bayard is not a vicious beast. 
And if he did kick yesterday, it was not his fault! .. . 

“Oh! it was not Ads fault?’ said I, with a stolen look at 
Clementine. 


“*No!’ she said, boldly ; ‘it was I made him kick. It amuses me. 
I taught him.’ 


“* Well he has proved an apt scholar,’ I said, not knowing what to 


answer, 
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“<«He has perhaps a natural talent that way, but he is very 
obedient.’ 

“ «Tn that way,’ I added. 

“Clementine took no notice. 

“<T hate that Baron,’ she went on. ‘Do you know why ?’ 

**¢ No, cousin.’ 

“Because he is an intended! And that is why mamma is so 
angry.’ 
“A little cold shiver of jealousy ran overme. Till that moment I 
had looked upon Clementine as a ridiculous but charming child; but 
the shadow of this intended seemed to upset all my ideas. 

“¢ An intended for you?’ I asked her. 

“*For me or for Sophy, or for Lucretia, or for . . .’ (and she 
named several other sisters). ‘He’s an indefinite intended, do you 
understand, cousin ?’ 

“This idea of an ‘indefinite intended’ was less terrifying, notwith- 
standing which I could not recover my original tranquillity. Clemen- 
tine, now calm again, had put in motion the swing, and the tip of 
her little foot touching the ground from time to time, sent us off at a 
quicker pace. Mechanically, I followed her example, and for some 
time we bobbed up and down without a word. 

“¢Tell me, cousin,’ said Clementine, suddenly, ‘do men marry in 
the horseguards ?’ 

“Oh yes, cousin, we marry—certainly ; not much, but yet .. .’ 

“*Not much?’ repeated Clementine, fixing on me her pretty 
blue eyes still wet with her tears. 

“« That is to say, that many of us do not marry at all, or if we do 
we leave the regiment when we marry. But still there are some 
married officers.’ . 

“Clementine continued her swinging. I did the same. A great 
caterpillar fell on her hair. 

“* Permit me, cousin,’ I said to her; ‘you have a caterpillar in 
your hair.’ 

“She bent her pretty head towards me, and I attempted to get the 
stupid caterpillar out of the curly, rebellious locks, into which it had 
got entangled. It was not an easy task, the confounded creature 
worked in such a manner with its feet that I was afraid of pulling 
the lovely chestnut hair. My fingers, besides,”seemed all thumbs. 
However, in spite of my awkwardness at last I succeeded. 

«There, it is done, cousin,’ I said. 

“T felt I had got very red. She had not stirred. 

“<Thank you,’ she said. And we recommenced our swinging. 

“T know not what imp now began to trouble our affairs, but a second 
caterpillar fell, this time on Clementine’s shoulder. I seized it 
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without giving her warning, and I could feel her warm, soft skin 
under the muslin dress.” 

“«« Why, it rains caterpillars,’ she said, quietly, looking up into the 
tree. 

“‘QLet us go, then,’ said I, prompted by a wish to hurry her off 
into the shady, quiet walks of the old garden. 

“But why?’ said she, ‘it is great fun swinging here. And if 
caterpillars fall on me, you can remove them.’ 

“<T ask for nothing better, cousin,’ I answered. 

“ At the same moment touching the ground with my foot, off we 
were again— hop! hop! 

“After a moment, Clementine said to me, without raising her 
eyes : 

“<Ts it true, cousin, that I am so unbearable ?’ 

“Oh no...’ I answered; ‘ youare only a little self-willed.’ 

“Mamma says I am detestable, and that no one can ever love me.’ 

“ How can she say such a thing?’ I said, warmly. 

“You love me, don’t you?’ said she, ingenuously, plunging her 
eyes right into mine. 

“ «Yes, I do love you!’ I cried, passionately. 

“ The caterpillars, Bayard, the Baron, and that devil of a swing had 
turned my head. 

“There, did I not say so!’ said Clementine, with a look of 
triumph. ‘ Well then, cousin, marry me?’ 

“TI must acknowledge that, when I now think of that morning, 
I am absolutely confounded at my folly . . .” 

“T really can’t see why!” quietly said Sourof. 

“Oh you don’t, don’t you? Well, I am not of your opinion; 
but, as I have already told you, I had lost my head. 

“<«... Yes, I will marry you, my dear child, I exclaimed, 
stopping the swing so suddenly that we were both almost thrown 
forward on our noses. I saved her by throwing an arm round her 
waist, but she softly disengaged herself, put her foot to the ground, 
and—hop! hop! 

“When ?’ she asked. 

“Whenever you like! Oh, Clementine! How is it I did not 
know that I loved you? ...’ and so on, and so on... with 
that sort of thing for a quarter of an hour, she listening quietly, 
and smiling as if delighted. 

“¢ We shall go to Petersburg,’ she said. 

“* Yes, my darling, and to the camp .. . 

“<To the camp? that must be great fun.’” 

A roar of laughter interrupted the speaker. 

“Are you laughing at me, gentlemen, or at her?” said Peter, 
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rising. However much Peter had been occupied with the charms of 
Clementine, during his story he had disposed of a certain number of 
glasses of punch, and his eyes now announced that his disposition 
was anything but pacific. “Because I don’t understand your 
laughing at one or the other,” he continued. 

Sourof pulled him by the sleeve. 

“Tt is the camp we are laughing at,” he said; “ go on!” 

“All right!” said Mourief. “Only I don’t see anything to 
laugh at in that either.” 

“No, no, but go on all the same.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, we were engaged. ‘Only,’ said Clementine to me, 
‘don’t say a word about it to mamma. You know that she has the spirit 
of contradiction ; we will speak of it when the proper time comes.’ 

“Just so; but I had forgotten that my leave was drawing to an 
end, and that I had to be off the day but one following.” 


Il. 


“You may believe me or not, as you please,” continued Peter, after 
the punch had been sent round, “but the thought of this marriage 
did not in the least terrify me.” 

“T should think not; such a pretty girl!” said a voice at the 
other end. 

“Pretty, yes; but not very manageable . . . a little in the style 
of her horse, who kicked in such an obedient way! But at that 
moment I had no thought of that. Besides, it was dinner-time. 
Clementine flew off; I followed her. She scampered up that sort 
of break-neck flight of steps I have already described to you, much 
faster than I could, and I did not meet her again until I saw her 
in the dining-room, pulling the ears of her youngest sister, who 
was shrieking like a peacock. My aunt is always at the greatest 
trouble to try and establish an appearance of calm inside this house, 
where a tempest seems for ever raging. However, at sight of the 
plates filled with an over-greasy soup, which the cook at the castle 
makes to perfection, silence fell on all. My good aunt, who is as 
thin asa post, was bent on enjoying it. 

“ «Oh, what good soup!’ she said from time to time. 

“My fiancée, with the most innocent look in the world, was. 
skimming the fat off hers into the plate of her neighbour, the parish 
priest, who had been invited to dinner that day because it was some 
feast or other. The good man, being thick in the explanation of 
some clerical quarrel, did not perceive what was going on. We were 
dying with laughter. At last my aunt caught sight of her. 
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“¢ Oh, fie! how abominable!’ she exclaimed. 

“*T have done now, mamma,’ answered my fiancée, hastily 
swallowing her soup. 

“She put her spoon in her plate, and threw round the assemblage 
a satisfied glance. 

“This conduct ought to have made me reflect. Well, no. I 
thought Clementine adorable. She did not perhaps take with suf- 
ficient gravity the change which had occurred in her life, but then she 
was so bewitching as she was. 

“ After dinner we played gorelki. Each Jack took his Jill, and 
the couples formed two lines. ‘You all know the game; he who has 
not got a partner has to give the signal and to run after the others. 
I was looking for Clementine to offer her my hand, when she ap- 
peared, holding by his collar an enormous Newfoundland, her especial 
delight, who is called Pluto. 

“* What are you going to do with that brute?’ I said to her. 

“¢He is my partner,’ she said, taking her place in the line with 
her dog. 

“ Pluto sat down on his tail and lolled out his tongue. 

“¢ Well! and I?’ 

“¢ You!’ she said, laughing in my face, ‘ you are out !” 

“And so I was, for there was not a partner left. To the great 
delight of the elder people, who were on the balcony, I had to head 
the file and give the signal by clapping my hands. The first couple 
behind me divided, and, passing on each side of me, tried to meet 
again in front. I made a pretence of seizing the young girl, but 
without much enthusiasm, and the breathless couple having come 
together again, went round to the tail to wait their next turn. 
I did the same with several others; I wanted Clementine, and I 
was curious to see what she would do with her dog when I had 
caught her. A furtive glance warned me that it was her turn to 
run. I clapped my hands: one, two, three! a black ball rushed 
by on my right, a white cloud on my left. I sprang after the white 
cloud, but just as I was about to seize it... 

“* Hold, Pluto!’ cried my fiancée. 

“ Pluto fixed on like grim death to the skirt of my uniform. 

“T tried to turn, thinking that I should make my adversary let go 
his hold; but he was accustomed to obey but one magical word 
which I could not for the life of me remember. Half amused, half 
angry, I gave up turning, and looked round at the assembly. They 
were expiring with laughter.” 

The young officers who were listening to the story did not put 
much restraint on their mirth either. Peter, very serious after a short 
silence, continued his story : 
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“Clementine had fallen on the grass, and was laughing more than 
all the others put together. Between two fits, my aunt, who could 
bear it no longer, cried to her ‘ Make Pluto let go.’ 

“¢T can’t!’ answered my fiancée, starting off again. 

“‘Oh! pray do not distress yourself!’ I said, ‘ but when you have 
quite finished . . .’ and I tried to sit down on the grass also; but 
Pluto, with a growl, pulled at me in so determined a manner that I 
was obliged to stand up. At last Clementine recovering her gravity, 
said to her dog: ‘Good dog, Pluto!’ 

“The docile animal opened his teeth, and went to lie down beside 
her ; another instance of how she trained her pets.” 

The officers enthusiastically applauded their comrade’s finale and 
all exclaimed “ But after? Goon! go on!” 

Peter threw round a look of triumph and resumed : 

“T had not a single chance of speaking to her that evening. 
Besides, I was still vexed with her for that trick with the dog. I 
therefore took myself off to bed, vowing that I would make her listen 
to reason when she was my wife. 

“The next morning, before seven o'clock, I was aroused by a 
shower of sand and fine gravel thrown against my windows. I ran 
to the nearest and opened it, to hear a merry laugh die away under 
the great trees of the old garden. I was soon dressed, and was not 
long in getting to the farthest point of the confusing wood—nothing 
to be seen ! 

“‘T searched every thicket, every hiding-place—nothing ! 

“At last, just as I was thinking of returning to the house for 
my coffee—I had come out fasting—I caught sight of a mischievous 
face between two lotus-trees. I sprang after it, and, not with- 
out pricking my fingers, managed to catch Clementine round the 
waist. 

“Alas! I had not had time to feel her heart beat under my hand, 
before I received. . . I shall blush under it to my last hour... 
I received a sound box on the ears!” 

Peter looked round in a foolish manner at his audience, who were 
convulsed with laughter. Count Sourof was smiling with an air of 
intense satisfaction. 

“Qh! it amuses you!” said our hero. “Well! I can tell you 
it did not amuse me at all. ‘That's not pretty,’ I said; ‘hasn’t a 
man the right to catch his fiancée when she has been playing him 
tricks ?’ 

“*No!’ she replied, quite red with anger; ‘and, if you do it 
again, I'll tell mamma ?’ 

“<«But, my dear, when we are married . . .’ 

“* Well! ’ said she, with an assurance that quite floored me, ‘“ when 
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we are married” is no excuse for being rude now. I hate that kind 
of play!’ 

“And she put out her tongue, sirs; she positively put out 
her tongue and turned on her heel. I did not attempt to 
follow her. 

“T had been five minutes in the dining-room, enjoying my coffee 
and cream, and the delicious little hot buttered rolls, which I never get 
anywhere so well made as at my aunt’s, when I saw Clementine come 
in. We were the two first at this early hour. 

“She sat down near me very serious, still a little red from her late 
anger, asked for a cup of coffee, and pulled the sugar-basin towards 
her. The old calf-headed governess, who has vainly tried to educate 
this unruly pack, heaved a sigh, and not wishing to interfere looked 
the other way. Clementine’s fingers—she had carefully put away 
the tongs—were searching the sugar-basin. Deliberately she dropped 
a lump of sugar into her own coffee, and then, with the same quiet 
manner, another lump into mine. 

“*Don’t, cousin,’ I said, ‘ my coffee is sweet enough, already.’ 

“ «That does not matter,’ she replied, not in the least disconcerted ; 
and two other lumps followed into my cup. She filled her own cup 
up to the brim, then held out the empty basin to the governess. I 
began to see through her plan. 

“«'There is no more sugar,’ she said; ‘ will you please get some?’ 

“The poor governess sighed again—her conversation is made up 
of sighs—and went out with her keys. 

“* Peter,’ said Clementine, ‘ forgive me.’ 

“T looked at her; she had positively a serious air. 

“*T won’t be angry with you, I answered, ‘on condition that you 
won’t do it again.’ 

“¢Nor you either,’ said she, quickly—‘ that’s a bargain.’ 

“What would you have said in my place?” 

“A bargain !’ I replied. 

“She clapped her hands merrily. 

“Oh, how happy we shall be,’ she said,— ‘ what a pity that you 
must leave to-morrow. But you will return soon?’ 

“* Certainly,’ I answered, confidently. The day passed most 
agreeably. My hands had certainly from time to time a longing 
desire to wander round my cousin—a desire at once repressed ; but 
with this exception all went well. My aunt scolded Clementine 
but two or three times, her other daughters filling up her leisure ; 
but in spite of this, I could not exchange one word in private with 


Clementine, who so arranged that someone was in the way when- 
ever we met. 
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IV. 


“Tue next day was the day of my departure. Early in the morning, 
after having ordered my horses for eight that evening, I went down 
into the garden to try and get a chat with Clementine, and I posted 
myself—for want of something better to do—on that famous swing,. 
witness of our vows. 

“T had been lounging there for a quarter of an hour, when she 
came down the break-neck flight of steps, and sat down beside me. 

“The situation was indeed a solemn one; nevertheless my young 
fiancée, like Antzeus, touched the ground with her foot, and hop! 
hop! behold us in the air. 

“*T am off to-night,’ I said to her, keeping time on the plank. 

“*So you are,’ she replied, without showing too much sadness ; 
‘and when will you come again ?” 

“Tt is for you to tell me that, I answered. ‘Have you not for- 
bidden me to speak to your mother ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said Clementine thoughtfully, without, however, stopping 
the swing; ‘she would make a nice fuss if she knew that I was. 
engaged. We must wait until Liouba is married.’ 

“T could not restrain an exclamation of despair. Liouba is the 
plain daughter, the one whose perfections had driven my poor aunt to 
the desperate resolution of letting her children educate themselves. 

“*Tiouba! Great heavens! Why not speak of the Greek Calends ?” 

“¢ Do you think so ?’ said Clementine in an anxious tone. ‘ Well 
then, Lucrece, at least . . .’ 

“Lucrece is twenty-three, and from the day of her birth her left 
eye has kept watch over her nose. 

“<That’s not much more consoling,’ I said, with a shake of my 
head. 

“Well, then! whenever you please!’ said my fiancée with most 
placid resignation. ‘At once, if you wish it.’ 

“ Reflecting a moment, I said to myself that it would be but right 
to consult my parents before taking so important a step. 

“«No, not quite at once,’ I replied; ‘a thing of this sort can’t be 
settled in a minute. You shall write to me—to the barracks, to the 
horseguards, you know.’ 

“« Yes, I understand.’ 

“And you are going to let me leave like this, without one poor 
little kiss ?’ 

“She looked at me suspiciously. 

“You shall kiss me,’ she said, ‘when we have kissed the holy 


images.’ 
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“This allusion to the ceremony of our betrothal did not cause me 
that amount of joy I had a right to expect. However, I didn’t pull 
a wry face, but made a little speech appropriate to the occasion. 
Clementine continued swinging while listening to me, and this bob- 
bobbing, in which I had to share whether I liked it or not, somewhat 
interfered with the warmth of my protestations. However, thanks. 
to my cousin’s pretty eyes and her rosy cheeks, my eloquence was 
just rekindling, when Clementine bounded to the ground leaving me 
rather shut up, I must acknowledge. I nearly lost my balance by 
the shock, and by the time I had recovered my feet she was already 
far away. 

“ A few moments later I heard scales rolled from end to end of the 
piano under my capricious cousin’s iron fingers, and I gave up all hope 
of any further serious conversation. 

“T was mistaken, however ; Providence had a surprise in store for 
me. An hour before dinner the whole house was enjoying a tran- 
quillity so remarkable, that the governess had two or three times. 
taken the trouble to assure herself that no misfortune had happened 
to anyone. I was smoking a cigarette under the tent when I heard 
piercing shrieks issuing from the upper story. 

“The governess disappeared, and soon my aunt’s voice was heard 
raised above the tumult with a formidable, ‘This is too much! This. 
is the climax.’ 

“ Foreseeing a domestic outbreak, and being naturally endowed 
with an instinctive repugnance to this sort of scene, I withdrew to- 
hide myself in the bower of the old garden. I had gone two or three 
times round the labyrinth without seeing anything more than the 
snails, when I heard hurried footsteps, the rustling of boughs, and 
my name called in a broken voice by my fiancée herself. 

“«Here!’ I cried, and an instant after, Clementine, breathless, 
flung herself, just as she had done before, into my arms. 

“The fear of a second box on my ears made me refrain from 
pressing her to my heart. 

“Take me away!’ she cried, bursting into tears. 

“T pulled out my pocket-handkerchief—she had lost hers—and 
tried to dry her eyes. Futile endeavour. They were two waterspouts. 
When the handkerchief was thoroughly soaked she spread it out on 
a bush to dry, and her tears stopped of themselves. 

“We had reached a little damp summer-house, which forms the 
centre of the labyrinth. It is a sort of lid upon eight columns, 
which have long been smothered in moss. The plaster, which has 
fallen off in flakes, has left the bricks of the ugly thing bare. A 
numerous tribe of frogs, disturbed by our intrusion into their peace- 
ful demesne, jumped to and fro in a far from pleasant manner. 
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“Clementine, who hates frogs, gathered her skirts round her, and 
sat down Turkish fashion on one of the stone seats which runs between 
the columns. She looked for all the world like a pretty little Hindu 
idol, minus the multiplied heads and arms. 

“« What is the matter?’ I asked her at last. 

“My mother has vowed to make me die of despair,’ answered my 
cousin, again beginning to cry. 

«J haven’t another handkerchief,’ I ventured to say very gently. 

“She wiped her eyes with a fold of her dress, and recovered her 
composure. 


“JT am the most unhappy girl on earth,’ she continued, crossing 
her arms. 

“T still to this day ask myself how she kept her balance. 

“« What is it that she has done to you, my poor darling ?’ I asked, 
sitting down close to her. 

‘“‘She drew her dress a little closer round her, recrossed her arms, 
and continued : 

“<Tt’s a plot. The day before yesterday it was Bayard; to-day it 
is Pluto; to-morrow it will be you, probably! All those I love!’ 
exclaimed Clementine, raising her indignant eyes to the crumbling 
roof of bricks which sheltered us. 

“The association between Pluto, Bayard, and myself did not flatter 
me immoderately, but the end of the speech was a happy corrective. 
I showed my gratitude by a tender look, and Clementine continued, 
nodding her head excitedly : 

“« Yes! this very morning, they were not ashamed to harness 
Bayard to the cask. My noble Bayard drawing that miserable cask! 
Ah! I had hardly said “kt! kt!” before he had kicked it all to 
pieces. Did I not tell you that was what he would do?’ 

“T could not help laughing at the thought of this scene, which 
my packing had made me miss. 

“Clementine, infected by my mirth, showed her little pearly teeth 
in a burst of mute laughter, before she resumed her gravity and 
her story : 

“*T wanted to be revenged,’ she said. ‘The coachman had 
declared that he would have another barrow made much longer, and 
that then Bayard might kick as much as he liked. . . He’s not such 
a fool, the coachman,’ she said, turning suddenly to me. 

“No! he is not a fool!’ I repeated, with an air of conviction. 

“T had decided to be entirely of her opinion. 

“<But he must be wicked,’ continued Clementine, ‘ to have found 
a way of reducing my noble Bayard to the degradation of water- 
carrying. And so I was determined to be revenged . . . You know 
that I sleep in my sister Lucrece’s room?’ 
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“¢WNo, I did not know it.’ 

“¢Well, I do. Now she detests dogs in general, and Pluto in 
particular, you must know. So while she was taking a siesta on her 
bed, I went and fetched Pluto, and got some rags, and wrapped them 
round his paws. He lets me do whatever I please: he is so good, 
like a lamb.’ 

“T had good reason not to adore this lamb, but I kept that to 
myself. 

“<Can’t you see,’ she continued—‘ Pluto going up the stairs, I 
leading him by the collar, and whispering in his ear : “Softly ! softly!” 
and he walked as softly as could be, right into the room. I pointed 
to my bed ; he isso clever that he understood immediately, and jumped 
on to it. My sister moved a little but did not awake ; that was what 
I wanted. I turned Pluto towards her side of the room; that I must 
say was not easy. I arranged his head on the pillow—I had put 
him on a dressing-jacket—threw a shawl over him, and having taken 
the wraps off his beautiful great black paws, I stretched them out on 
the bed. Oh! you never saw such a sweet thing! Ah! if people 
had only half as much good in them as my dog, the world would go 
on much better !’ 

“T acquiesced by a sign, and she continued : 

“¢T gave Pluto my orders, and went to sit at the window with my 
work ; as Lucrece did not awake, I coughed a little. . . She opened 
her eyes, turned, and saw quite close to her, lying on my bed, in 
my place, the black figure of Pluto looking at her with his tongue 
hanging out. He was so hot, you know, under that shawl. Oh! if 
you knew how she screamed !’ 

“T laughed so heartily, that Clementine became quite sad. 

“Yes! yes!’ she said, ‘it’s very funny; but she called up 
mamma, and she came and tried to beat Pluto. He got up and tore 
my dressing-jacket, and growled, and showed his teeth, and mamma 
has decided upon sending him to the farm we have fifty versts 
distant from this. Exiled! poor Pluto! and I—what is going to 
happen to me? ‘They beat Bayard, exile my dog, and you are 
going away.’ 

“She began to cry again, and this time I did not offer her my 
handkerchief. I was moved by her real grief, although it was 
difficult to discover how much fell to my share between her horse 
and her dog. 

“Suddenly she sprang from her bench, still holding her dress a 
little raised for fear of the frogs. Her pretty little feet, in well- 
fitting bronzed shoes, shone like gold on the old stones. 

“ «Take me away !’ she cried, ‘I will not remain here.’ 

“* But my dearest! . . .’ I said to her. 
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“<Take me away!’ she repeated, stamping her little golden foot. 

“«But not like this! .. .’ 

« «Run away with me! They run away with girls in novels and 
marry them. You can take me to your parents, they know me well ; 
your father is very fond of me. Run away with me!’ 

“<« But my darling .. .’ 

“You will not? ‘Then you don’t love me; oh, the monster. 
What stories he has told me! Well, then, I won’t return to that 
house where they make me cry all day long, where they quarrel 
with me, where no one loves me. . . I will go away!’ 

“<Where ?’ I asked. 

“ Her anger touched, and at the same time amused me. 

“Suddenly she seemed to grow taller by a neck, her eyes flashed 
lightning ; she was no longer a child, she was a woman. 

“¢There!’ she said, stretching out her arm towards the river, 
which a few steps from us sparkled in the sun. 

“ She had said this one word so seriously, that I shivered. 

“«No, my loved one!’ I said, caressing her hand very timidly. 
“No, I cannot have that.’ 

“Carry me away, then!’ she cried, turning towards me her pale 
face with her eyes big with tears. 

“Her lips had the expression of a sulky child who wishes to be 
caressed and to be reconciled again. 

“<JT will! Yes,’ I cried. I was half crazed; the caressing ex- 
pression, those entreating eyes, had bewitched me. 

“<«Oh, thank you!’ she cried, jumping with joy. ‘This evening?’ 

“<< Yes, this evening at eight o'clock.’ 

«JT will wait for you at the bottom of the garden. Start just as 
usual, and stop the tarantass at the bottom of the garden. I will join 

ou.’ 
i We were not far from Petersburg; a few hours’ posting only. 
I said to myself that as soon as we arrived I would take her at once 
to my mother’s . . . The die was cast; I was to marry Clementine. 

“She pressed my hands rapturously in hers, then stopped and 
listened. The dinner-bell was ringing—a kiss was blown to me 
from the tips of her tiny fingers, and she disappeared, her petticoats 
still up out of the way of the frogs. 

“During dinner I cut a rather foolish figure. I did not venture 
to face my aunt’s look; she overwhelmed me with attentions and the 
best of everything. She even had the thoughtfulness to order a roast 
fowl to be put into my tarantass. 

“The idea that I should eat this fowl clandestinely with her 
daughter made every mouthful stick in my throat, which my aunt 
noticing, she added to the fowl a great slice of tart for my supper. 
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“A look of delight from my fianceé followed the tart, and— 
incredible audacity—she winked her eye at me. That young woman 
had no idea of my torments. 

“ At last evening came, and the hour for starting. My tarantass 
drew up, with three post-horses jingling and ringing before the steys 
of the house. My aunt gave me her blessing; all my cousins wished 
me a pleasant journey. I climbed into the carriage, the hood of 
which, notwithstanding the beauty of the evening, I had, to every- 
body’s surprise, put up; I took my seat, and—‘ go ahead, coachman’ 
—I had soon left behind me the hospitable dwelling to which I was 
about to show myself so ungrateful.” 


¥ 


Perer Mounier stopped, and let his eyes wander round upon his 
audience. Two or three officers, overcome by the number of emptied 
bottles, were slumbering peacefully, the rest of the assemblage 
awaited with curiosity the end of his story. 

Count Sourof, grown very serious, was looking fixedly at Peter. . 

“Am I boring you?” asked the latter in an innocent way. 

“No, no; go on,” said Sourof, in his quiet voice. 

“ Ah, I’ve caught you! You are witnesses, all of you, Sourof has 
asked me to continue. I told youhe would. You have all heard him?” 

“Bravo!” they all answered. 

The young count smiled. 

“T can only say to you once more, ‘go on,” he said, with a good 


Peter made a military salute, and, having turned his chair so as to 
sit crossways on it, resumed his story: 

“T turned the corner of the garden according to the arrangement 
made: then I stopped the carriage. Nobody. For a moment I 
believed that the proposed elopement was but another playful mysti- 
fication on the part of my charming cousin, and I cannot say that 
my heart experienced any great anguish at the thought; but I had 
been unfair to Clementine. At that moment I saw her running down 
the path, a little bundle in her hand; she opened the wooden gate 
that leads into the road, and with one bound was in the carriage. I 
jumped in after her. ‘Whip on, I said to my driver, a phlegmatic 
Finn, who had fallen asleep on his box during this pause. 

“Tf ever you should run away with a woman, my friends, I re- 
commend you a Finn for a driver. He is always asleep; he never 
turns his head, and he remembers nothing. But there, you know 
all this as well as I do, better I dare say ; my recommendation is 
thrown away. 
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“My driver shook himself, shook the reins on the backs of his 
horses, gave out a melancholy whistle, and away we went. 

“ As soon as we were actually off I ventured to look at my fiancée. 
Turning towards me she put her little bundle into my hands. 

“* Here,’ she said, ‘ put this somewhere.’ 

“What is it?’ I asked, feeling something round in a fine cambric 
handkerchief tied together at the four corners. 

“¢ Provisions for the journey,’ she replied. 

“T untied the handkerchief, curious to see what Clementine 
called ‘provisions for the journey.’ I found a long slice of black 
bread, cut in two and doubled on itself with coarse salt between— 
and two oranges. 

“The situation was really so serious that I did not smile at my 
discovery. 

“*T stole the oranges from the housekeeper,’ she said, ‘and the 
bread from the kitchen. I should have brought some jam too, but 
I could not find anything to put it in.’ 

“Jam! I don’t see that would have been of much use,’ I said 
to her ; ‘ we have no white bread.’ 

“¢QOh!’ said Clementine, ‘you can eat jam without bread.’ 

“There was evidently nothing to be said. I said nothing. 

“We rolled on—not very fast. The horses creeping along had 
certainly done at least one stage already that day. What an odd 
elopement! A young girl whose only luggage was a cambric 
handkerchief, and horses that could not go. 

“<« You must get on faster than this, I said, with a thump in 
the back of our Finn to wake him up. 

“¢Can’t, your honour!’ he answered in a sleepy voice, only half 
turning towards us. ‘The horse on your left has lost a shoe, and 
the mare in the shafts has been lame these two years. Bad horses, 
your honour, there’s no help for it!’ 

“There being no help for it, I sat down vexed. Clementine was 
laughing. 

“«Tt’s such fun!’ she was saying. ‘It’s such fun!’ 

“ Remember that it was still quite light, and that we were every 
moment meeting peasants returning from their work. They took 
off their hats, and, open-mouthed, stood looking at us from the road- 
side. Clementine nodded to them in a very friendly way. 

“¢But, my dear,’ I said, ‘do you wish any one to come after us?’ 

“* Qh, there’s no fear,’ she said, shaking her head. ‘ Why should 
any of these people go and say at home that they have seen me out 
driving with you upon the road? And, then, if they were to tell 
them, it would only be thought one of my mad tricks.’ 

“Tt was quite true. My excellent aunt had so little thought of 
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suspecting me, that had it been said to her that I was seen running 
away with her daughter on the road to Petersburg, she would not 
have attached any importance to it. 

“This thought lowered me in my own eyes. We were then 
driving through a forest not very far from my aunt’s house; no 
more peasants were to be seen on the road; the sun had set; the 
nightingales were singing in the thicket; my Finn was sleeping 
like a dormouse. I grew bold, and resolved to make the most of the 
advantages of my situation. 

“<« Sweet angel!’ I said, drawing with infinite precaution a little 
nearer to Clementine. 

“Clementine at this moment was searching her pocket with 
evident uneasiness. ; 

“¢ What is the matter ?’ I asked, interrupting my fine speech, 

“*T have forgotten my purse,’ she said in a tone of despair. 

«Oh, that’s nothing. How much had you in your purse ?’ 

“ «Seventy-five kopecks,’ she replied, turning towards me her great 
eyes full of trouble. 

“* Well, that is not a fortune. My mother will give you another 
purse,’ I added by way of consolation. 

“Qh, won’t Aunt Mourief be astonished!’ exclaimed Clementine, 
clapping her hands. ‘ What a surprise! I adore surprises.’ 

“My mother also adores surprises. But I was not so sure that 
the one I had in store for her would be entirely to her taste. 

“To smother this troublesome doubt I drew again a little nearer to 
my pretty companion, and gently slipped one arm behind her. As 
she was sitting very upright she did not perceive it, and I made the 
most of my opportunity by taking her left hand. As I seemed to be 
carefully examining her rings, she raised no objection. 

“* My dear little wife,’ I said, ‘ how happy we shall be!’ 

“¢Qh, yes!’ she answered, ‘and you will send for Bayard and for 
Pluto, will you not ? Mamma will not refuse them to you, I am sure.’ 

“Certainly not. I felt quite sure that my aunt would not refuse 
them, and it was precisely this which caused me uneasiness; for, 
without doubt, these two well-trained animals were my rivals in the 
heart of my fiancée. However, I continued : 

“* We shall always live together. We shall never be parted again. 
. - . You love me, Clementine, do you not?’ 

“*T do,’ she said, with a sort of pity in her tone. ‘But you have 
asked me that already twice before. How many times do you expect 
me to tell you the same thing ?’ 

“Evidently my cousin and I had nothing at that moment in 
common but the cushions of the carriage. We were living in two 
worlds, completely removed the one from the other. 
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“‘T determined to play my last card. I caught Clementine in my 
arms, drew her to me, and imprinted on her a tender kiss. . . . But 
at the moment my lips touched her, her right hand, unfortunately 
left free, came across my face with such a sounding smack, that the 
Finn, startled out of his sleep, vigorously shook the reins over the 
horses’ backs. 

“Clementine !’ I exclaimed, angrily, ‘it is the second time you 
have done that.’ 

“<Yes! and I will do it every time ... whenever you are 
impertinent,’ she said, with the spirit of a young cock already game 
for fight. 

“« But, the devil!’ cried I, regularly put out; ‘what else does 
one get married for? If you didn’t mean to let me kiss you, you 
shouldn’t have made me run away with you.’ 

“Clementine turned crimson. I don’t know whether it was with 
shame or with anger; she had put me in such a rage that I was 
looking at her in a fury. 

“*Ah! I shouldnt have made you run away with me! And it 
was to kiss me that made you take me! Very well! you shall see! 
we haven’t gone so very far.’ 

“She had unfastened the apron of the tarantass, and, at the risk 
of breaking her neck, was preparing to spring to the ground. I 
seized her with difficulty, and my hands clasped round her waist—not 
out of tenderness, I assure you, but to detain her—received more 
than one scratch in the struggle. She fought with the fury of a 
lion-cub, but in the end I managed to overcome her, and she fell 
down exhausted on the seat. 

“Tt is nothing more than I deserve,’ she said in a despondent 
voice. ‘But it is an insult. A gentleman would never have acted 
like this.’ 

“Thad pulled out my handkerchief and was staunching the little 
drops of blood which came from my scratches. 1 showed her the 
cambric spotted with little red stains. 

“<Do you think, then,’ I said, ‘that a well-conducted young lady 
acts like that ?’ 

“Tt serves you right!’ she said, ‘and I’ll do the same every day.’ 

“* Kvery day ?’ 

“<< Ves, every time that you dare to be so rude.’ 

“Then, my dear,’ I said, ‘it is not worth the trouble of our 
getting married, for we find we can quarrel without that.’ 

“< Perfectly! Adieu, Iam going. A pleasant journey !’ 

“She was about to jump . . . a word from me stopped her. 

“* Drive back to the house, I have forgotten something,’ I said to 
the Finn, whom all this noise had but half aroused. 
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“He grumbled a bit, but the promise of a rouble gave wings to 
the lame mare, and we were soon on the way back to my aunt’s house, 
both very sulky, each in our own corner. 

“The end of the garden soon appeared. I was about to drop 
Clementine where I had taken her up, but she stopped me by a 
gesture. 

“* Well!’ she said, and what would they think of me? You must 
drive me round to the front.’ 

“* But they may ask for an explanation.’ 

“Tell them what you like—the truth if you choose,’ said she, 
throwing herself back into her corner, with a look of defiance. 

“The tarantass was soon drawn up in front of the steps, to the 
unbounded astonishment of the whole household, who ran out at the 
sound of the wheels, my aunt’s tall figure, increased by her remark- 
able thinness, overtopping the rest of the family. 

“Great heavens! Peter, what has happened?’ cried the worthy 
woman, quite upset. 

“<«Only that my cousin escorted me a bit of the way, and I have 
brought her back to you.’ 

“Clementine jumped down quickly, and fled to her room to escape 
her mother’s scolding for this want of propriety. 

“¢ And she has brought you all this way back, Peter,’ said my 
excellent aunt. ‘Oh, forgive her! she is but a child, and a very 
badly brought up one, I am sorry to say.’ 

“¢T have nothing to forgive, aunt,’ I answered as well as I could ; 
‘but it is quite true she is nothing but a child.’ 

“T started off again at once, as light as a feather; I soon fell 
asleep and did not open my eyes until I reached Petersburg. You 
wanted to know what I had done with my cousin after I had run 
away with her? Well, now you know what I did with her, and if 
Plato can find anything to object to, I am ready to listen to anything 
he has to say.” 

Plato was Count Sourof, whose gravity and prudence often obtained 
for him this nick-name. 

“ Plato can find nothing to object to,” he replied. “It’s a capital 
story, and you have amused us very much. You deserve a vote of 
thanks.” 

“That’s enough talk. Where are the cards?” called one of the 
sleepers awakening. 

Cards and refreshments were brought in, and the remainder of the 
evening was spent as are most evenings of the kind. 


2x2 
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VI. 


Tue next day was a Sunday. Peter was still enjoying the ‘sweets 
of his not over soft bed, when Count Sourof entered his hut, and sat 
himself down close to his pillow. 

The young officer yawned two or three times, stretched himself out 
at full length, and put out his hand to his friend. 

“My head is a little heavy,” he said, “ I must have slept too much.” 

“No,” said Plato, smiling at him, “you drank too much.” 

“T! why how,can you utter such a calumny against a fellow as 
innocent as mother Eve ?” 

“ After the fall?” 

“ Before.” 

“Well! Allow that you did not drink too much... you 
talked too much.” 

“Eh!” said Peter, sitting up. “What did I say? Havel said 
anything foolish or stupid ?” 

“ Not exactly, you related a certain story of an elopement, which, 
if it be true. . .” 

“What!” cried Peter, “I spoke of my cousin Dosia ! ” 

“You spoke of a cousin Clementine ; you were sharp enough not 
to betray her name. But unluckily you made the portrait of the 
lady so original and so striking that no one could possibly fail to 
recognise her.” 

Vexed beyond measure, Peter held his head between his two hands 
and rocked himself to and fro dismally. 

“Fool! Idiot!” he cried to himself... “For heaven’s sake, 
Sourof, tell me everything I said.” 

In a few words Plato sketched the story of the previous evening. 

“Ah!” sighed Peter, satisfied, “at least I did not embellish it at 
all. What I said was nothing but the exact truth ...In vino 
veritas .. . And you .. . you, oh sage, didn’t stop me.” 

“ How can you stop a man a little ‘on,’ who is amusing himself 
by amusing those around him... You had a grand success with 
your story.” 

Peter’s brow began to clear a little. One is never sorry to learn 
that one has had a grand success, even when one cannot recollect it, 
even when the success is due to means not strictly legitimate. 

“We must try to see how we can best repair this indiscretion,” 
continued Sourof, seeing the good effect of his speech. 

“ Just so; but how?” 

The two young men being agreed as to the end, now debated as to 
the means, and at the end of a quarter of an hour they separated. 
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The same evening after dinner, at the moment when those on duty, 
or who had engagements, were about to leave the table, at a sign 
from Count Sourof a bowl of flaming punch was brought in—of credi- 
table though of less formidable size than on the previous evening. 


Some of those who had risen to go, yielding to the attraction, 
resumed their seats. 


“ What is the meaning of this?” . 

“T will tell you,” said Sourof, with an air of slight confusion. “I 
have lost my bet, and I am paying up.” 

“What bet ?” 

“ Mourief wagered that he would, out of his own head, make up a 
story that should sound as real as some of those told by veritable 
penny-a-liners. I didn’t believe him. However, last’ evening, he 
not only amused us very much, but he took us all in with the story 
of that elopement of his. I have lost—I pay.” 

“Qh! took us in! took us in!” said one of the younger men, 
drawing near. “You haven’t lost your bet so much as you say. 
I wasn’t taken in. I didn’t believe a word of that adventure.” 

“Nor I!” said another. 

“Nor I!” said a third. “It was a great deal too good to be 


true.” 


This last remark spread balm over Mourief’s vanity, which had 
begun to smart. 

“ Besides,” put in a fourth, conclusively, “what fellow would care 
to repeat a story in which he shone so little. Take my word for it, 
we are rather more ticklish when the point tells against ourselves.” 

Peter exchanged a smile with his friend. The conversation, once 
thrown off the scent, wandered away more and more, and the punch 
disappeared amid general merriment. 

Later on, the two young men took their way together to their 
huts. The air was laden with the aromatic scent of newly-burst 
poplar buds; the night was lovely; the sky cloudless. They walked 
on in silence, hardly exchanging a word until the moment of 
separation. 

“Your cousin Dosia, is she really so unmanageable?” said Sourof 
all at once, just as he was about to enter his hnt. 

“My dear fellow, I don’t exactly know what I may have said; but 
T am certain it must have been far short of the truth. If I were 
to speak twenty-four hours without stopping I couldn’t give you 


anything like a correct idea of that most extraordinary young 
woman.” 


“ Extraordinary—yes,” said Sourof, with a smile, “but very 
original ; and, in spite of her escapade . . . exceedingly proper.” 
“Oh, she’s original enough,” replied Peter, laughing; “and as for 
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her propriety,” and he passed his hand lightly over his cheek, “she 
gave me good reason not to forget that. You speak in letters of 
gold, Wisdom !” 

“ Good-night,” said Plato, holding out his hand. 

“ Good-night,” answered Peter, going off with a light step. 

Sourof watched him out of sight; stood reflecting a moment before 
entering his little isba, and then, going straight off to bed, quickly 
fell asleep, saying to himself, “I mustn’t forget her name—she is 
called Dosia.” 
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Dreams. 


Prorte need be very wide awake to find a rational explanation of 
dreams. Like their father Sleep, they are still wrapped in mystery ; 
and science has yet to lay bare the secret which has puzzled many a 
patient thinker. The subject concerns every one, especially if we 
believe what Shakspere says, “Thoughts are but dreams till their 
effects be tried.” In olden times, before the written revelation of 
the Divine will was given to men, dreams were frequently made 
the medium of communication with humankind. Of this we have 
abundant evidence in the Bible. By means of dreams, God taught 
His people that they had spiritual faculties; and that there was a 
spiritual universe beyond the material one. Over the uneducated 
mind, dreams have a great influence even to this day; and many a 
thoughtless man has been led by a dream to think of higher and 
more serious things. 

The opinions of learned men of all ages on this topic are widely 
divergent ; and this divergence by no means arises from a flippant 
or superficial consideration of the subject, for some of the ancients 
spent a great portion of their lives in trying to reduce dreams to a 
science, or to embody them in songs and poems. The language 
of Homer is singularly rich in expressions for the visions of fancy 
which float before the dreamer. The sorely tried Ulysses, buffeted 
and tossed by the angry waves after leaving Calypso’s isle, makes 
his bed of gathered leaves : 


“And golden dreams (the gift of sweet repose) 
Lull’d all his cares, and banish’d all his woes.” 


Indeed, so impressed is Homer’s imagination with the supernatural 
character of dreams, that he is careful to distinguish between the 
visions occurring during sound sleep and those between sleeping 
and waking. The dreams most pregnant with consequences occurred 
after midnight, “about the time when the cows were milked.” Thus 
in that beautiful dream so full of sweetest poetry, which is recorded 
at the end of the fourth book of the Odyssey, Penelope, heart-wounded 
and weary with the pertinacity of her suitors, retires to rest “ without 
refection due,” and dreams at midnight that her “ phantom-sister,” 
Iphthimia, appears and prophesies : 
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“Thy son the gods propitious will restore, 
And bid thee cease his absence to deplore.” 


Penelope has been informed that the suitors intend to destroy 
Telemachus on his way home; and therefore this comforting dream 
at so fortunate an hour is needed to allay her maternal fears. 
Philosophers at the present day would probably say that the fact of 
going to bed foodless, and torn with distracting thoughts, was 
quite enough to account for her dream without the intervention of 
Pallas. 

Heraclitus, the Ephesian philosopher, who flourished about B.c. 
500, ought to have been a good judge of dreams, for much of his 
life was spent in solitude. What does this “mourner” say? “All 
men whilst they are awake are in one common world, but each of 
them when he is asleep is in a world of his own.” Addison, in 
commenting on this passage, says, “There is something in this 
consideration which intimates to us a natural grandeur and perfec- 
tion of soul which is rather to be admired than explained.” 

Setting aside the imagery of the Greek poets and the opinions 
of their merely speculative philosophers, we find that dreams were 
considered of such importance in the common life of the Greeks, that 
one of the learned professions was that of Oneirocritics, or interpreters 
of dreams. A Greek would probably consult one of these men as 
naturally as he would a lawyer or doctor, and no doubt oftener; for 
the oneirocritics were very badly paid at Athens, and there was 
no heavy fee “to open the eyes” of the dreamer. Thus we 
are told of a man who dreamt that he saw an egg hanging from 
the tester of his bed. Being sorely exercised at the unwonted vision 
he repaired to the oneirocritic, who informed him, as a wise and 
ready interpreter, that there was a treasure under his bed. He 
immediately set about digging, and, to his great joy, found some 
gold set round with silver. He gave the oneirocritic some silver 
in payment for his information; but the sage asked, “ Was there no 
gold? If not; what meant the yolk of the egg?” Artemidorus, 
another Ephesian, seems to have spent the best of his days in 
reducing dreams to the obedience of exact rules, but with little 
success. He said that all true dreams foretold some good or evil; 
that to dream of a chain, meant a wife or hindrance; and to dream 
of the “belly,” meant children, for they cry for meat. 

Coming to Latin writers of the later days of the Republic and 
the Empire, we find that the scepticism which pervaded their ideas 
of the gods and religion extended itself to dreams; and Ennius, who 
was often quoted by Cicero, is by no means prepossessed in their 
favour, or in that of the oneirocritic: 
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“ Augurs and soothsayers, astrologers, 
Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
I ne’er consult, and heartily despise .... 
Wanderers themselves, they guide another’s steps, 
And for poor sixpence promise countless wealth : 
Let them, if they expect to be believ’d, 
Deduct the sixpence, and bestow the rest.” 
Addison’s Translation. 

Epictetus, whose opinions were so highly valued by the Emperor 
Antoninus, seemed to have a thorough appreciation of Roman 
scepticism, for one of his rules of conduct was, “ Never tell thy 
dream, for though thou thyself may’st take a pleasure in telling 
thy dream, another will take no pleasure in hearing it;” from which 
we may infer that oneirocritics had a worse time of it at Rome than 
at Athens. The acute and learned Tertullian, converted from 
paganism to the doctrines of Christianity, naturally took the opposite 
extreme, and attached great importance to the soul’s power of divining 
in dreams. By some connection with the disembodied state, he boldly 
asserts that the soul is able to see into futurity—a view, which 
has been vindicated by many authors, both ancient and modern, who 
cannot certainly be charged with enthusiasm or superstition. 

Passing on to the middle ages, and to the darker days of the church, 
the interpretation of dreams became in the hands of unscrupulous 
priests a most dangerous power, and bore much bitter fruit. Dreams 
of fire and plagues were sure indications of consignment to eternal 
flames and everlasting agonies, unless the miserable and ignorant 
dreamers should place themselves unreservedly in the hands of 
mother church, or rather in those of an abandoned priesthood. 
The tales of Boccaccio bear abundant evidence of such moral and 
religious depravity. The Mahometans too, were very superstitious 
about dreams. With them the most fortunate dream a man could 
have was to see his wife’s tongue cut off at the root. It would be 
curious to inquire how far this feeling has developed since the intro- 
duction of well-stocked harems. To dream of one’s teeth signified 
that something good or evil was about to happen to the relations 
of the dreamer. The Khalif Almanzor dreamt that all his teeth fell 
out. He immediately sought an interpreter, who told him that all 
his relations would die. Not relishing such a construction put upon 
his dream, he cursed the interpreter’s evil mouth, and sought another. 
The second sage told him that he should outlive all his relatives. 
This explanation suiting the Khalif better, he gave this prophet his 
blessing and ten thousand drachms of gold. 

Chaucer is very severe on dreamers and dreams; and his contempt 
for both is effectively set forth in the following lines, polished by 
the masterly hand of Dryden : 
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“Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes: 
When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of cobblers, and a mob of kings, 
Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad: 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad; 

And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
That neither were, or are, or e’er can be.... 
In short, the farce of dreams is of a piece 

In chimeras all; and more absurd or less.” 


Shakspere’s frequent references to dreams will occur to the 
mind of every reader; and we need only revert to that horrible 
vision of Clarence in Richard III., the vivid imagery of which is 
enough to make the flesh creep as we read it. It is interesting, too, 
as being one of those dreams which are represented as “ coming true,” 
and of which so many people, whose veracity is unquestionable, can 
furnish examples within their own experience. 

Lord Bacon, in his essay on “Prophecies,” relates some curious 
instances of dreams, which, however, crumble to pieces under the 
application of his keen intellect. ‘The daughter of Polycrates,” he 
relates, “dreamt that Jupiter bathed her father, and Apollo anointed 
him; and it came to pass that he was crucified in an open place, 
where the sun made his body run with sweat, and the rain washed 
it.” “ Domitian dreamed, the night before he was slain, that a golden 
head was growing out of the nape of his neck; and indeed the 
succession that followed him, for many years, made golden times.” 
He looks upon Cleon’s dream as a jest; for Cleon dreamed that he 
was devoured by a long dragon, and it was expounded as referring to 
a maker of sausages who troubled him greatly. Bacon’s judgment of 
dreams is closely identical with that of Chaucer. He says, “They 
ought to be despised, and to serve but for winter talk by the fireside ;” 
and he thinks the publication of them has done much mischief. 
He then explains why they are often credited—an explanation which 
is sufficient to account for some coincidences, but quite inapplicable 
to special cases. He maintains that “men mark when they hit, 
and never mark when they miss, as they generally do, and also 
in dreams.” There can be no doubt that this incisive remark 
exposes one of the commonest fallacies in life. A chance coimcidence 
is immediately seized upon and noted, whilst the numerous cases in 
which the prediction fails is passed over or neglected. Many popular 
superstitions are undoubtedly attributable to this fallacy. 

Sir Thomas Brown, a traveller and a physician, author of that 
charming book the ‘ Religio Medici,’ has some quaint and interesting 
remarks on dreams, which he had best relate in his own inimitable 
way, and which are by no means so sceptical as those of Bacon. 
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He says: “ We are somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps, and. 
the slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the soul. 
It is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; and our waking 
conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleep. I was born in 
the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in me. I am in no way facetious, nor disposed for the 
mirth and galliardise of company; yet in one dream I can compose 
a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh 
myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful 
as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study but in my 
dreams. . . . Thus it is observed that men sometimes in the hour 
of their departure, do speak and reason above themselves; for then 
the soul, beginning to be freed from the ligaments of the body, 
begins to reason like herself, and to discourse in a strain above 
mortality.” In another part of the ‘ Religio, he expresses his belief 
in the supernatural with great fervour and point, and thinks those: 
narrow-minded who refuse to grant that the soul in slumber may 
hold converse with disembodied beings. ‘ We do surely,” he says, 
“owe the knowledge of many secrets to the discovery of good and 
bad angels . . . and the ominous prognostics which forerun the ruin 
of states, princes, and private persons, are the charitable premonitions 
of good angels.” He would much rather believe too much than too 
little; and in this respect is the exact opposite of the cautious, 
suspicious, logical Bacon. 

Coming nearer to our own times, we find Addison, in his grave and. 
elegant way, discoursing on dreams. His opinions are always the 
results of much observation and experience. He discusses the subject 
philosophically, and propounds several questions which cannot fail 
to set his readers reflecting. The cardinal point round which his. 
arguments centre is that the soul is absolutely distinct from the 
body, and that the latter but clogs and cripples its marvellous 
activity. In dreams the soul has full play, being as free from 
the trammels of the body as if it had left it for awhile, and was dis- 
porting itself in utter forgetfulness of its fleshly charge. If this be true, 
what must be the freedom and energy of the disembodied state ; and 
what may not a soul develope and achieve when the millstone of the 
body, with its pains, its ailments, and its imperfections do not require 
its watchful care! Then indeed may souls, now apparently sluggish 
and witless, be lively and intelligent, “ the grave abound in pleasantries, 
the dull in repartees and points of wit.” This is a characteristic of 
dreams which is supported by considerable evidence, and Dr. Aber- 
crombie relates some singular instances in confirmation of Addison’s. 
remark. Emotions, such as joy and sorrow, are intensified in 
dreams, and cannot fail to have a great effect on the life. And so 
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Addison asks these two questions which, with him, we leave to the 
Solution of the reader. First: “Supposing a man always happy 
in his dreams, and miserable in his waking thoughts, and that his 
life were equally divided between them, whether would he be more 
happy or miserable?” Second: “ Were a man a king in his dreams 
and a beggar awake, and dreamt as consequentially, and in as 
continued unbroken schemes as he thinks when awake, whether 
he would be in reality a king or a beggar, or rather whether he 
would not be both?” Although there can be no doubt of the 
independent action of the soul in dreams, and its increased powers, 
he thinks it a pernicious practice to lay stress and regulate the 
future conduct on the mere evidence of transient dreams, which 
may have no meaning beyond the present hour. 

Leaving history, let us ask ourselves, “ What is it to dream? and 
what evidence have we of the state of the mind and body in dreaming ?” 
Well, then, to dream, is to think during sleep. Ideas and trains of 
thought follow one another in quick succession, and in a manner over 
which we have no control. And what is thought? This is the 
question which has distracted the minds of philosophers from the 
most ancient times down to the present day. Broadly speaking, 
there are two important theories which have been put forth with 
equal vigour by opposing reasoners. The first maintains that thought 
is intuitive, an affair of the mind, is totally independent of the body, 
and can exist and will exist hereafter without it, that the body is a 
temporary habitation for the soul, a casket containing a precious 
jewel which must be yielded up at death, and that in dreaming the 
mind is “ fancy free” and uncontrolled whilst its sluggish jailer is 
asleep. The other asserts that body and mind are inseparable, and 
can no more exist without each other than a fire can without fuel, 
that mind is a peculiar organisation and development of matter, an 
affair of blood and nerve, a conglomeration of nucleated corpuscles 
which for all the world resemble infinitesimal tadpoles, bundles of 
fibres in which that mysterious phosphorus holds its sway in company 
with untold electric batteries. The development of thought is there- 
fore the development of matter; ideas become embodied in ganglia 
and cerebral hemispheres, and as these increase in number and weight 
the intellect increases in “ wisdom and stature.” Whether thought 
be identical with brain substance and part and parcel of its structure, 
or whether it exist independently of matter, and use matter only as 
its vehicle for communicating with a material world, we will not stay 
to inquire, beyond hazarding the opinion that the truth as usual lies 
between the two, that the connection between them is as intimate as 
it is mysterious, and that if one suffer both suffer. It is, however, 
an established fact that intellect, as a general rule, is proportionate to 
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weight of brain, and that the more convoluted a brain is, the more 
intelligent is the being which possesses it. The average weight of 
the human brain, we are told, is about forty-eight ounces; but there 
are great occasional variations, as we might expect from the great 
varieties of men. Lord Campbell’s brain, for instance, weighed 
seventy-nine ounces, Cuvier’s sixty-four, Dr. Abercrombie’s sixty- 
three, a bushwoman’s brain, mentioned by Mr. Marshall Hall, thirty- 
one and a half ounces, and that of an idiot woman, whose age was 
forty-two, only ten ounces. The last-mentioned could scarcely walk, 
was just able to nurse a doll and to say a few words. In the matter 
of convolution some qualification is necessary. Cuvier’s brain was 
rich in conyolutions, but men of known mental superiority have 
not been so distinguished in this respect as some of their intellectual 
inferiors. A dog’s brain, moreover, is less convoluted than that of a 
sheep, though none would deny that a dog is far more intelligent than 
a sheep. 

It mentio appears that if the bodily mechanism goes wrong, the 
mind will be more or less affected ; and the phenomena of dreams are 
to a great extent referable to this principle. To seek out the physical 
disarrangement or discomfort, is the first.and most natural inter- 
pretation of dreams. But this physical explanation is often in- 
sufficient to account for the far-reaching powers of the mind in sleep, 
though it may account for the irritation which has started the dream. 
Then, again, it has been said that we are not wholly asleep when we 
dream, and that in really sound sleep dreams are unknown. The 
senses drop off one by one, and not altogether, as is popularly supposed. 
With the closing of the eyelids the sense of sight disappears, then 
taste and smell. Hearing follows, and last of all the sense of touch. 
The two latter are certainly more susceptible in sleep than the former, 
and it has therefore been said that they sleep with less soundness. 
Another explanation would be that the sleeper is more likely to be 
disturbed by sounds and touches than by other sensations from with- 
out. It is further asserted that certain muscles begin to sleep before 
others, that sleep commences at the extremities, beginning with the 
feet and legs, and creeping “towards the centre of the nervous action.” 
We all know the necessity of keeping the feet warm before going to 
sleep. It may be taken as an established fact that particular sensa- 
tions are localised in particular portions of the brain ; and it frequently 
happens that some of the mental faculties are suspended whilst others 
are still active. These faculties, too, may be kept alive by an excess 
of nervous energy flowing to them, and a train of thoughts kept up 
with surprising vigour. Association has full play, and there are no 
distracting influences from without. But this theory of dreaming, 
during partial sleep only, does not explain all circumstances, and it 
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has, moreover, opposed to it the evidence of many of the deepest 
thinkers. Sir William Hamilton says that “whether we recollect 
our dreams or not, we always dream,” though he goes on to add that 
“as a general rule those faculties are most in action which have 
been least exhausted during the day.” It is certainly a matter of 
observation that many dreams seem to have no direct connection with 
our present circumstances. Forgetfulness of dreams is common with 
some people, though they may have been heard to talk in their sleep. 
Kant says, “To cease to dream would be to cease to live ; the mind 
must necessarily be active.” Dr. Cunningham, in an article which 
he wrote some years ago, remarks that all thought is objective and 
pictorial. “ We cannot think,” he urges, “ without thinking of some- 
thing, and that something must be thought of as outside the mind. 
It is not our thoughts, but the things we think of, that are present to 
our consciousness; and thus our thinking consists of a series of 
visions.” 

But whatever impressions arise in our minds during sleep, we 
believe that they have a real and present existence ; and our sensations 
are often so acute as to awake us in a manner anything but pleasant. 
Events that have happened long ago come before us; we take our 
part in them and are not surprised in the least at their recurrence. We 
see friends who have perhaps been long dead ; we talk to them, and 
they talk to us, and often there seems nothing strange in the matter. 
Indeed, as a rule, the dead live again for us in our dreams. 

Another fact which has been pretty clearly established is that we 
have no measure of time when asleep—a moment may seem a thousand 
years, and the events of a thousand years be crowded into a moment. 
This suggests a very serious thought; for if this be indeed the 
property of the soul in the disembodied state, time will appear to us 
eternity. Those who have studied the matter most closely agree in 
acknowledging that our longest dreams do not last above a few 
minutes, if indeed they last so many seconds. It has frequently 
happened that the cause of a dream, and the dream itself, have 
taken place in the same moment. The student who “burns the 
midnight oil” can recount many instances of this sort which have 
occurred through dropping a book, stirring the fire, or carrying 
about a light. Dr. Abercrombie, in his ‘ Intellectual Powers,’ relates 
a remarkable dream of this kind. A gentleman dreamt that he 
enlisted for a soldier ; that after a time he joined the regiment, and 
remained a soldier for a long period ; that he deserted, and was taken, 
tried, and condemned to be shot, and at last led out to execution. 
The usual preliminaries were gone through, the gun was fired, and 
he awoke, “instead of being shot.” A noise in the next room had 
both caused his dream and awakened him. Another gentleman, who 
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had once slept in a damp bed, always felt a sensation of suffocation 
when in a lying posture, as if a skeleton were grasping his throat 
and causing him the greatest agony. And yet his attendant assured 
him that the moment he began to sink into a lying posture he was 
roused. If we dream, as has been asserted, the whole of the time we 
are asleep, and remember or forget our dreams according as our sleep 
is deep or light, what a multitude will occur in a single night, and 
how many must be entirely lost to us! The dreams which we most 
distinctly remember are probably those which occur during imperfect 
sleep, or when the sleep begins to be broken by an approach towards 
waking. It often happens that a person dreams, and yet feels 
conscious that it is only a dream. This also no doubt happens at the 
‘point of awaking—in fact, just when reason is beginning to be 
exercised. 

Dreams, with respect to cause, may be arranged under three heads. 
First, those which are caused by sensations of the muscular feelings, 
the viscera, and the senses proper; secondly, those which seem only to 
be referable to the mind and the memory; thirdly, those to which, in 
default of further evidence, we must assign a supernatural interpretation. 

With regard to dreams of sensation, it has already been re- 
marked that hearing and touch seem to be the most acute in 
sleep, though sight and taste have much to account for in producing 
unpleasant visions. Indigestion, it is well known, is a fruitful cause 
of bad dreams; and to go to bed on a heavy supper is simply to court 
the most frightful apparitions. An empty stomach, on the contrary, 
seems to have a very favourable effect on the dreaming mind. Those 
who have been kept without food generally imagine themselves 
guests at a delightful feast, and it is related of Baron Trenck, when 
lodged in a dungeon, and almost dying of hunger, that he dreamed 
nearly every night of the table luxuries of Berlin. The dreams of 
such persons are, indeed, so remarkably bright and agreeable that 
Byron and other authors of his school when in Italy sometimes fasted 
for several days in order to produce brilliant effects on their imagina- 
tions. Particular kinds of food and plants, too, have a very powerful 
influence over the mind in sleep, and the frightful slumbers consequent 
on the habitual use of opium, Indian hemp, and other narcotics are 
well known. The visions of De Quincey “in his cups” make the 
blood run cold; and his ‘Confessions of an Opium Eater,’ if sown 
broadcast in China, where the pernicious poppy is so largely exported, 
should be enough to frighten even “celestial” pates into abandoning 
a practice which, like a canker-worm, is eating away the very life of 
the nation. But Chinese depravity and misery are in this matter, 
India’s gain. 

It has been often remarked how singularly unproductive of dreams 
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is the sense of smell; nor have we been able to find any properly 
authenticated cases caused by this sense alone. The organ of sight 
undergoes a curious change during sleep, as may be proved by slightly 
raising the eyelid. The pupil is observed to be contracted, and 
will quiver with an irregular motion as if inclined to dilate, but it 
at length ceases to move, and will remain contracted till the person 
awakes. If a strong light be held before the sleeper’s eyes he is almost 
sure to awake ; but at the very moment, he may have a dream of some 
tremendous fire, perhaps that his house is in flames. The ear of the 
dreamer is generally on the alert, and proves a gong to the mysterious 
spirit to make its airy rounds. To some sleepers the sound of a flute 
fills the air with music, or they dream of a delightful concert. A loud 
noise will produce terrific thunder and crashings unutterable, and at 
the same time awake the sleeper. According to Dr. Abercrombie a 
gentleman who had been a soldier dreamt that he heard a signal gun, 
saw the proceedings for displaying the signals, heard the bustle of the 
streets, the assembling of troops, &c. Just then he was roused by his 
wife, who had dreamt precisely the same dream, with this addition, 
that she saw the enemy land, and a friend of her husband killed ; and 
she awoke inafright. This occurred at Edinburgh at the time when 
a French invasion was feared, and it had been decided to fire a signal 
gun at the first approach of the foe. This dream was caused, it appears, 
by the fall ofa pair of tongs in the room above; and the excited state 
of the public mind was quite sufficient to account for both dreams 
turning on the same subject. An old lady, a friend of the writer, 
relates a similar dream which occurred to her just before the battle of 
Waterloo, when the fear of an invasion by Napoleon was at its height. 
She heard the march of troops in the streets, and the screams of 
the populace. They broke into her own house, ransacked it, and 
pursued her with bayonets. She fell on the floor and pretended to be 
dead. After sundry thrusts, which seemed to her “roving spirit ” to 
be quite innocuous, the soldiers remarked that she was “ done for.” 
They departed, and she escaped to consciousness. This dream was 
no doubt caused in the first instance by a noise in the house or street, 
and the painless bayonet thrusts by some slight irritation, such as a 
hair-pin or other adjunct to dress. Whispering in a sleeper’s ear will 
often produce a dream; and there are cases on record in which 
people who sleep with their ears open have been led through 
dreadful agonies at the will of their wakeful tormentors. The vivid 
description* given of a young officer so treated by his comrades is 
both interesting and suggestive. In changing our position, as we 
constantly do in sleep, we touch the bedclothes, &e., perhaps the nose 
gets tickled or the sole of the foot, and dreams painful or pleasant are 


* Abercrombie, ‘ Intellectual Powers.’ 
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the consequence. These may seem trivial causes, but it must be 
remembered that the mind is ready to fly into the realms of 
fancy at the slightest intimation. People have often dreamt of 
spending the severest winters in Siberia, and of joining the expeditions 
to the North Pole, simply because the bedclothes have been thrown off 
during sleep. It is said that a moderate heat applied to the soles 
of the feet will generate dreams of volcanoes, burning coals, &e. Dr. 
Gregory dreamt of walking up the crater of Mount Etna, and that he 
felt the earth warm under his feet. He had placed a hot-water 
bottle at his feet on going to bed. The memory of a visit he had 
once paid to Mount Vesuvius supplied the mental picture. Persons 
suffering from toothache imagine that the operator is tugging at 
the faulty tooth, and somehow cannot extract it; or as in Dr. 
Gregory’s case, he draws out the wrong one, and leaves the aching 
tooth in statu quo. <A blister applied to the head is highly suggestive 
of being scalped by Indians, especially if Mayne Reid’s ghastly details 
are at all fresh in the memory. 

Coming to dreams which seem only capable of being referred to 
the mind and the memory, some very curious theories have been 
put forth to explain them. The body is perfectly at rest, and there 
certainly appears in these cases to be but a slender connection between 
the soul and its material dwelling-place. And hence has arisen the 
notion that the mind does actually leave the body, and witness the 
events of which we dream. If so, vast distances are traversed in 
a moment, if indeed space can be spoken of in connection with the 
disembodied soul. In the middle ages many and ingenious were the 
attempts to account for infinite spaces being passed over in infinitesimal 
times. Some were daring enough to assert that by a single effort of 
the will they were first at one place and then at another without 
having passed through the intervening space. The movements of 
angels on their missions to mankind offered ample scope for the play 
of fancy which in those days often became as erratic as the wildest 
dreams. And this is saying a great deal, for the majority of dreams 
are as incoherent and improbable as they are numerous. Ideas 
chase and jostle each other like a mob of rioters. Time, place, 
circumstances are alike violated, and we do not feel in the least 
astonished at the incongruity. We walk in the streets arm-in-arm 
with people who never have met and who never can meet in this world. 
Bacon, Shakspere, and other venerable characters will accompany 
us down Regent Street and make no remarks on the march of pro- 
gress. But every one will admit that other dreams are just the 
reverse of these. Trains of thought sometimes follow each other 
with a regularity and a coherence which simply astound the dreamer in 


his waking hours. Condorcet, the French philosopher, whose frigid 
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manners but warm heart caused him to be likened to a volcano 
covered with snow, seemed able to freeze the “ airy sprite” even in 
sleep; and it is said that some of his most abstruse calculations were 
accomplished in dreams. We hear, too, of a certain lawyer seriously 
perplexed with a complicated law case, whose troubled soul sought 
refuge in sleep. In the night, his wife saw him get up, walk to 
a writing table, compose an elaborate “opinion,” place it carefully 
in a drawer, and return to bed. Next morning he remembered nothing 
of his dream, and could not believe it till his wife gave him ocular 
demonstration of the fact by pointing out the drawer where the 
“opinion” lay complete. Students and poets are often indebted 
to dreams for their brightest ideas, and the marvellous composition 
of the fragment ‘Kubla Khan’ by Coleridge will occur to every reader. 
He says that he had fallen asleep in his chair while reading in 
‘Purchas’s Pilgrimage’ of a palace built by Khan Kubla, and remained 
asleep about three hours, during which time he “could not have 
composed less than two or three hundred lines.” The images rose 
up before him as things, and with them the corresponding expressions, 
“without any sensation or consciousness of effort.” When he awoke 
he instantly sat down to commit his composition to paper, but was 
called away by a person on business; and when he returned to 
resume the poem it had utterly vanished from his memory. Lan- 
guages long forgotten, or apparently but imperfectly known in 
waking life, have been known to recur in dreams and delirium. 
Abercrombie relates several authenticated instances of this sort; and 
the writer knew an able clergyman who, when a boy, preached over 
in his sleep the sermon he had last heard, seemingly word for word, 
and it was no uncommon occurrence for his friends to gather round 
his bed-side to hear his discourse. But he was endowed with a 
marvellous memory in his waking hours; and on one occasion, it is 
said, he learnt three books of Euclid on his way home from 
school. Missing documents and forgotten places are sometimes 
recovered in dreams. Sir Walter Scott, in his notes to the 
‘ Antiquary,’ speaks of a gentleman ‘sorely troubled in his mind 
because he was pressed for the payment of some tithe-money which 
he believed was unjustly charged, and which he had a confused 
recollection of as having been bought out by his deceased father 
many years ago. In his dreams he thought the shade of his 
father appeared to him and inquired the cause of his grief. Not 
at all startled at the apparition, he gravely stated the facts of 
the case. The shade told him that he must seek out an old lawyer 
who had retired from professional business and was now living at 
Inveresk. He gave the lawyer’s name, and remarked that the papers 
relating to the purchase of the tithes were in his hands now, but 
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that as the transaction had occurred many years ago, and this 
was the only one in which the lawyer was ever engaged on his 
account, it would be necessary to call it to his recollection by 
this token, that “when I went to pay his account there was a 
difficulty in getting change for a Portugal piece of gold, and we 
were forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.” On reaching 
Inveresk, the gentleman called upon the lawyer, who could not 
remember the transaction till the incident of the Portugal coin was 
mentioned, when it all recurred to his memory. The documents 
were handed over to him and carried to Edinburgh to prove his 
case. Sir Walter Scott himself disclaims all idea of a supernatural 
agency in this dream, and thinks it quite explicable on the assumption 
that the son had heard the details of the transaction from his father long 
before, and that the missing links were recovered in his dream by a 
complicated train of association. 

Dreams are sometimes said to be the reflex of our waking thoughts, 
and the exponents of the soul’s character. Evil propensities will 
produce evil dreams. The sleeping culprit writhes as he hstens to 
the reproaches and accusations that disturb his slumber, and his 
mind is far more distracted by night than by day. The midnight 
cravings of love, blighted by a hapless fate, are portrayed by Pope 
in Eloisa’s passionate appeal to Abelard : 


“When at the close of each sad sorrowing day, 
Fancy restores what vengeance snatch’d away, 
Then conscience sleeps, and leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee.... 
I hear thee, view thee, gaze o’er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms.” 


So powerful an influence do they exert on her conduct and daily 
life that the ceremonial pomp of the convent in which she is hope- 


lessly immured fails to hold her wandering thoughts, and she 
exclaims : 


“T waste the matin lamp in sighs for thee; 
Thy image steals between my God and me; 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear; 
With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 
When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul, 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight.” 


Many little sins and secret inclinations which seem to escape us 
awake are disclosed to us in our dreams; and any particular tendency 
in a man’s character may be strengthened by the repeated action of 
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dreams. Sir Benjamin Brodie says that as they are an exercise of 
the imagination, “we may well conceive them as tending to increase 
that faculty during our waking hours,” and possibly also to serve a 
much higher purpose. It is therefore of some importance to study 
the art of procuring pleasant dreams, and Dr. Franklin has some very 
pertinent remarks in his essay on this subject. Unpleasant dreams, 
too, need to be banished; and the horrible propensity for precipices 
and yawning chasms which some dreamers have is well known. Dr. 
Beattie found himself once, in a dream, standing in an uncomfortable 
situation on the parapet of a bridge. Recollecting that he was never 
given to pranks of this sort, he fancied it might be a dream, and so 
determined to throw himself headlong, hoping that this would rouse 
him. It not only roused him, but cured the mischievous propensity. 
Dr. Reid, too, after suffering much in the same way, adopted the 
same plan; and for forty years afterwards he was not even sensible 
of dreaming at all! Pascal, “one of the the sublimest spirits of the 
world,” had much faith in the influence of dreams, and said, “If we 
dreamt every night the same thing, it would doubtless affect us as 
powerfully as the objects which we perceive every day,” and proceeds 
to propound the problem of the king and artisan which Addison 
borrowed. We must look well into our hearts and lives if we would 
have pleasant dreams; and not delude ourselves like the Irishman 
who took the mirror to bed to see how he looked when he was 
asleep. 

Leaving what may be called “ sensational ” and “ mental” dreams, 
there remains what, in default of a better term, we have called super- 
natural dreams. But here we tread on dangerous ground, and must 
be cautious ; for sceptics have eyes like the eagle, weapons of opposi- 
tion keen and sharp-edged, and are as jealous and solicitous about the 
uniformity of nature’s laws as a lover of his mistress. It must be 
frankly admitted, that powers and influences of a natural kind may 
be at work in producing dreams of which we are ignorant, but 
which may some day be discovered by the ever-brightening eye 
of science. But provisionally, at all events, we must claim for some 
dreams a higher origin. By such dreams as these, great and crush- 
ing evils have been avoided, the innocent spared, and the guilty 
detected. Some years ago, it is related, a pedlar was murdered in the 
north of Scotland, and the crime remained for a long time a mystery. 
At length a man came forward, and declared that he had had a dream 
in which there was shown to him a house, and a voice directed him to 
a spot near the house where was buried the pack of the murdered 
man; and on search being made, the pack was actually found near 
the spot. At first it was thought that the dreamer was himself the 
murderer, but the man who had been accused confessed the crime, 
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and said that the dreamer knew nothing about it. It turned out 
afterwards that the murderer and the dreamer had been drinking 
together for several days a short time after the murder. It has been 
suggested, as a possible solution, that the murderer allowed statements 
to escape him whilst under the influence of drink which had been 
recalled to the other in his dream, though he had not the slightest 
remembrance of them in his sober hours.* A gentleman dreamt his 
house was on fire; and the dream made so vivid an impression that 
he immediately returned, saw it on fire indeed, and was just in time 
to save one of his children from the flames.t A lady dreamt that 
an aged female relative had been murdered by a black servant, and 
this dream was repeated so often that she repaired to the old lady’s 
house, and set a gentleman to watch in the night. About three 
o'clock in the morning the black servant was discovered going to his 
mistress’s room, as he said, with coals to mend the fire—a sufficiently 
absurd excuse at such an hour and in the middle of summer. Thetruth 
was apparent when a strong knife was found buried beneath the coals. 
The coincidences of dreams are very remarkable. For two persons to 
dream the same thing, at the same time, in different places and under 
different circumstances, exceeds the power of chance, boundless as that 
pretends to be. A Mr. Joseph Taylor relates that a boy residing at a 
school a hundred miles from home dreamt that he went to his father’s 
house, found all closed for the night but the back door, went into his 
mother’s room, and found her awake. “I come to bid you good-bye,” 
he said, “I am going on a long journey.” She answered with great 
trembling, “O dear son, thou art dead!” Andheawoke. Soon after 
he received a letter from his father making anxious inquiries after his 
health, in consequence of a frightful dream which his mother had on 
the same night, and which was exactly identical with his, even to the 
very words of the conversation. Fortunately no sad results followed, 
though it may have proved a warning to the boy in some inscrutable 
manner unknown to his friends. The case of the gentleman from 
Cornwall who dreamt eight days before the event that he saw Mr. 
Perceval murdered in the lobby of the House of Commons by Belling- 
ham, and distinctly recognised from prints, after the murder, both 
the assassin and his victim, whom he had never seen previously, seems 
capable only of a supernatural explanation, especially when it is re- 
membered that the gentleman was with difficulty dissuaded by his 
friends from going to London to warn Mr. Perceval (known to him 
in his dream as the Chancellor of the Exchequer). He urged that it 
had occurred three times in the same night, but his friends thinking 
it a fool’s errand, he allowed the matter to drop till the news of the 


* Abercrombie, ‘Intellectual Powers.’ + Ibid, 
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murder rudely resuscitated it. A lady of our acquaintance, about to 
change her habitation, saw in sleep an exact picture of her future 
home; and from her dream alone could recognise the rooms and 
passages. We tried to account for this to her by saying that the 
dream really influenced her conduct, and that when she met with a 
house answering to her dream, she was naturally predisposed to take 
it. A gentleman from Yorkshire formed one of a party for visiting 
the Exhibition of 1862. A few days before leaving for London, he 
had a most vivid dream of the Tower, the armoury, and more especially 
the room in which the regalia and crown jewels are kept. He heard 
the old woman who showed the room address the audience, and 
treasured up carefully her very peculiarities of voice, dress, manner, 
and features, and created considerable amusement among his friends 
by mimicking the phantom show-woman when he awoke. He went 
to London at the proper time, and of course visited the Tower, where 
he was astounded and somewhat sobered by the phantom’s counter- 
part, which was identical in every respect. Several years ago the 
newspapers were filled with details of a horrible murder, of which the 
facts, related from memory, seem to be these: Mrs. Martin, the wife 
of a farmer, was in terrible distress of mind because her daughter 
Maria was missing. It was feared she had been murdered by her 
sweetheart in a fit of jealousy, and hidden somewhere. For a long 
time no trace of the body could be found. At length the mother had 
a dream, in which it was revealed to her that the corpse of her child 
was buried under the barn floor. This proved to be the case, the 
body was recovered, and the murderer detected. The mother of a 
medical student dreamt that her son had got into some serious trouble 
in London, and could not rest till she left her home in the Midland 
counties and sought him out. To her sorrow, the dream was pain- 
fully verifed, and the consequences might have been serious if she 
had not arrived in time. A barrister of great penetration relates the 
story of a lady who dreamt that a railway guard was killed in a 
collision. She described the man and the circumstances so faithfully 
that there was no difficulty in identifying the guard (who was actually 
killed the same night in a lamentable accident) as the man she saw 
in her dream. ‘The lady rarely left home, and the guard was quite 
unknown to her. Archdeacon Squire, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society in 1748, tells the story of a certain Henry Axford, of 
Devizes, who caught a violent cold when he was twenty-eight years 
of age, which rendered him speechless, and he remained dumb for four 
years. In July 1741, in his sleep he dreamt that “he had fallen 
into a furnace of boiling wort, which put him into so great an agony 
of fright that he actually did call out aloud, and recovered the use of 
his tongue from that moment as effectually as ever.” Horace 
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Bushnell, D.D., in his ‘Nature and the Supernatural,’ recounts a 
case which he thinks cannot be explained by natural causes. Sitting 
by the fire one stormy November night, in a hotel parlour in the 
Napa valley of California, there entered a venerable-looking person 
named Captain Yount, who had come to California as a trapper more 
than forty years before. There he lived, had acquired a large estate, 
and was highly respected. The captain said that “six or seven years 
previous he had a dream in which he saw what appeared to him to 
be a company of emigrants arrested by the snows of the mountains, 
and perishing rapidly of cold and hunger. The whole scene appeared 
vividly before him ; he noted a huge cliff and the very features of the 
persons, and their looks of agonising despair. He awoke, but shortly 
after fell asleep again, and dreamt precisely the same thing. Being 
now impressed with the truth of the story, he told it to an old hunter 
shortly afterwards, who declared that he knew a spot which exactly 
answered to his description. This decided him, and taking a company 
of men, with mules, blankets, &c., they hurried to the Carson Valley 
Pass, one hundred and fifty miles distant, where they found the 
emigrants in exactly the condition of the dream, and brought in the 
remnant alive.” 

The phenomena of somnambulism are so common and so well known 
that a few remarkable cases will suffice. It sometimes happens that 
nearly all the senses and the muscular feelings are in activity, while 
the mind is fixed as in dreaming ; and then the dreamer becomes a 
somnambulist, or sleep-walker. The patient has some control over 
the bodily organs, and is susceptible to some outward impressions. 
Mr. Macnish offers a very rational explanation of the usual circum- 
stances. “If we dream,” he says, “that we are walking, and the 
vision possesses such a degree of vividness and exciting energy as to 
rouse the muscles of locomotion, we naturally get up and walk.” So 
with hearing and seeing. “ And thus under a conjunction of impulses, 
the dreamer may talk, walk, see, and hear.” 

A somnambulist is peculiarly susceptible of impressions on his 
muscular sense; and if the face, body, or limbs be brought into an 
attitude suggestive of any particular emotion, a corresponding mental 
state is immediately called up; thus if the angles of the mouth be 
gently separated from one another, as in laughter, a disposition to 
laugh is at once produced; and this expression may be turned into 
moroseness by drawing the eyebrows towards each other, and down- 
wards upon the nose, as in frowning. The movements of the som- 
nambulist seem almost guided by a supernatural hand, for he will walk 
on parapets, roofs of houses, and precipices without the least accident. 
A story is told of a boy who climbed a precipice and took away an 
eagle’s nest during his sleep, a feat he would never have attempted in 
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his waking hours, as is proved by the fact that he disbelieved the 
story till he found the nest under his bed. Dr. Abercrombie relates 
instances of a young botanist out on a scientific expedition, of a servant 
girl, rather dull than otherwise, discoursing on astronomy, which she 
apparently knew nothing of in her waking moments, of an orphan girl 
electrifying a whole household with the angelic strains of a violin, and 
of her conjugating a Latin verb, speaking French, &c., all of which 
were most unlikely accomplishments to her during the day. Mr. 
Macnish tells us of a somnambulist who walked two miles along a 
dangerous road to the quay ofan Irish seaport, jumped into the water, 
and swam about for an hour and a half before being rescued. Sir 
Walter Scott relates that one of the crew ofa vessel lying in tt: Tagus 
had been murdered by a Portuguese, and it was said that the unfortunate 
man’s spectre haunted the ship. One of the mates, an honest sensible 
Irishman, said the ghost took him from his bed every night, led him 
about the ship, and in fact “worried his life out.” The captain 
watched; and at midnight, the mate got up with ghastly looks, 
lighted a candle and went to the galley, stared wildly about, and then 
sprinkled some water out of a can, after which he seemed relieved, and 
returned quietly to his bed. The captain asked him next morning 
whether he had been disturbed, and he replied in the affirmative, and 
said that after sprinkling some holy water the spirit left him. To 
be told that it was water out of a common can had the effect of 
banishing the spectre altogether from the sleeper’s mind. If by 
some chance he had burnt his finger with the candle, he would have 
carried home to Ireland an incontestible proof that the spirit had left 
an indelible mark upon him. 

Nightmare is generally caused by indigestion, but the persistent 
cases usually arise from cerebral disorder. Thus a man in 
Edinburgh, who was chased every night by an infuriated bull, and 
gored with its horns, was found on his death to have been suffering 
from an ulcer formed at the base of his brain. Locke mentions the 
case of a lady who drank’a large dose of dilute tea and was troubled 
at night by a succession of faces which she had never seen before ; 
some of them she tried to detain, but could not. Hervey, in his 
‘Meditations,’ relates a case of the power of mind over bodily action 
which might have produced very disastrous results if one of the 
sleepers had not been aroused. “Two men had been hunting during 
the day, and they slept together at night. One of them was renewing 
the pursuit in his dream; and having run the whole circle of the 
chase, came at last to the fall of the stag. Upon this he cried out 
with determined ardour, ‘I'll kill him, I'll kill him’; and imme- 
diately felt for the knife which he carried in his pocket. His 
companion happening to awake, and observing what passed, leaped 
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from the bed. Being secure from danger, and the moon shining into 
the room, he stood to view the event; when to his inexpressible 
surprise the infatuated sportsman gave several deadly stabs in the 
very place where, a moment before, the throat of his friend lay.” 
Professor Fischer * describes a remarkable case observed by himself 
and others when a boy at school. A young man, apparently of 
a hale constitution, and far from exhibiting any symptoms of 
a nervous temperament, was habitually subject to somnambulism. 
His fits came on regularly about ten o’clock at night. The scene was 
a large apartment, containing sixty beds in four rows. He ran 
about violently, romped, wrestled, and boxed with his companions, 
who enjoyed the sport at his expense. “I think,” says the professor, 
“Tcan perfectly well remember that, while running, he always held 
his hand before him, with his fingers stretched out. He was remark- 
ably agile, and would leap over the beds, and his companions could 
scarcely ever catch him. When he escaped through the door, he 
flew through a long gallery to his own apartment. There he rested, 
frequently taking up a book, and reading softly or with a loud voice, 
conducting—if my recollection serves me accurately—his outstretched 
fingers over the lines. His eyes were alternately open and closed ; 
but even when open they were incapable of vision, being convulsively 
drawn upwards, showing only the white. The general belief that 
somnambulists see by means of the points of their fingers, as well as 
the observation that while running our somnambulist always carried 
his hands and outstretched fingers before him, as if these were his 
organs of sight, as also his reading (as it appeared to us) by means of 
the points of his fingers, led us to the idea of tying gloves upon his 
hands, and stockings upon his legs. Besides, we had been informed 
that during his nightly wanderings he had been known to play at 
skittles, a game he was very fond of when awake, and that he had 
always accurately counted the number of pins knocked down by 
stretching out his fingers in a direction towards them, so correctly 
indeed that it was impossible to deceive or impose upon him. In 
short, we seized the opportunity of his most profound sleep and 
insensibility to tie on the gloves and stockings. At the usual time, 
he rose up, and sprang out of bed; but although we began to tease 
and provoke him, he did not move from the spot, but appeared 
puzzled and perplexed, and groped and tumbled about like a blind or 
drunken man. At length he perceived the cause of his distress, and 
tore off the gloves with great violence. Scarcely were his hands 
uncovered when he started up in a lively manner and threw the 
gloves with ironical indignation upon the ground, making a ludicrous 
observation upon the means taken to blind him; and then he began 


* «Der Somnambulismus; von Prof. Fischer.’ Basel, 1839. 
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to run through the apartment as formerly.” This affords a striking 
parallel to the phenomena described by the blind Dr. Blacklock* as 
his experience of distinguishing persons and objects in his dreams. 

Some physiologists of course repudiate all supernatural agency in 
dreams, and Dr. Winslow dashes aside their romance in a few 
sentences. He says, “Soft dreams are a slight irritation of the 
brain, often in neryous fever announcing a favourable crisis. 
Frightful dreams are a sign of determination of blood to the head. 
Dreams of blood and red objects are signs of inflammatory conditions. 
Dreams about rain and water are often signs of diseased mucous 
membranes and dropsy. . . . Nightmare, with great sensitiveness, is a 
sign of determination of blood to the chest.” And soon. But such 
causes are insufficient to account for coherent mental phenomena in 
dreams, the circumstances of which are marvellously verified by 
subsequent experience. 

A dream of the day of judgment has converted many people, and 
changed the whole tenour of their lives. Some dreams by their 
persistent character have totally unhinged men’s minds, and dreaming 
and somnambulism have lapsed into insanity ; for the partition which 
separates them is often slight indeed. Physicians have frequently 
remarked the similarity between dreaming and insanity. “In in- 
sanity the erroneous impressions, being permanent, affect the conduct ; 
in dreaming no influence on the conduct is produced because the 
vision is dissipated on awaking. Moreover, in dreams the bodily 
functions are generally shut up from outward impressions, whereas 
the maniac is often but too wide awake and his actions become 
dangerous.” When a dreamer imagines that “his body is stretched 
on a wisp of straw, and sheltered by the cobwebs of a barn, or else, 
when reclined on a couch of ivory, he sinks all helpless and 
distressed into a furious whirlpool,” his nightly thoughts differ 
not much from the ravings of the lunatic, and as he rises from his 
bed with the glorious sun streaming through his lattice, he needs 
to thank God that it was only a dream. 

Hence we conclude that some dreams originate from ourselves, from 
our bodily sensations and mental proclivities, and as such are often vain 
and idle like ourselves, whilst some are positively devilish and solicit 
us toevil. Others have a warning effect, and may point us to brighter 
and better things; and if we believe with our great dramatist that 
sleep it is which 


“Knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast,” 





* Abercrombie. 
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it would be well to think of our dreams as one before us thought of 
them: “I will not lightly pass over my very dreams; so neither 
night nor day shall be spent unprofitably ; the night shall teach me 
what I am, the day what I should be; for Sleep is Death’s younger 
brother, and so like him that I never dare trust him without my 
prayers.” There is indeed a very serious thought connected with 
this subject of dreaming in sleep ; for we cannot hide from ourselves 
the fact that there is a sleep of death, a sleep more irrevocable than 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, in which Memory may have to 
play its part. 
“To die—to sleep— 
To sleep—perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub; 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 

















Recent Materials for Future Memoirs. 


Tue last quarter of a century has been rich in the production of 
materials for literary portraiture. No sooner does an eminent man 
pass away than Gatherum, Q.C., is engaged by the family to over- 
haul his papers, and an exhaustive life is promised of our late 
distinguished judge. Ifa geologist like Robert Dick, or a naturalist 
like Thomas Edward, he may fortunately fall into good hands so 
long as Mr. Smiles is alive. If a great literary genius who has 
delighted a whole generation, some one sits upon his reputation in 
three enormous volumes. If a painter pass away he may still have 
the rare felicity to be dealt with competently by the greatest art 
critic England has produced. Somehow or other, whether it be 
well done or ill done, no man of importance dies but his reputa- 
tion is straightway put upon the dissecting-table. 

To the public this is very interesting, to some peculiarly so if 
our idols turn out not genuine porcelain. Some few may regret that 
the veil which hid trivial defects or even great ones should be drawn 
aside, but art cries out for the bit of shade or patch of colour 
which suffices to the perfect picture. In a delightful paper by 
Mr. Henry James, on Sainte-Beuve, he quotes that prince of critics 
as saying: “I wrote a biographical notice of M. Ampere the elder, 
from private documents, supplied by the son, my friend. I didn’t 
read him the notice. He only saw it printed, and he was contented 
save with a word that I had slipped in upon something that I 
believed to be a weakness of character in M. Ampére with regard 
to great people. He said to me, ‘I was pleased with it all, except 
that word, which I would have begged you to leave out if I had 
seen it beforehand.’ It was just for that I had not submitted my 
article to him. If I had not been free to write that word, I would 
not have written the notice.” 

This little weakness of M. Ampere came to the artist hand 
of Sainte-Beuve, as the red petticoat comes to the painter in the 
green country lane—it gives life to his picture. We know in 
advance that no man is perfect, and hence a biography which acts 
upon the contrary hypothesis leaves its unfortunate object in 
disgrace. The reader doubts and dislikes, whereas if his bio- 
grapher had “slipped in” his weakness, his one little touch that 
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levelled him to our sympathies, we should have forgiven his 
merits. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens recently published are very much left 
to speak for themselves. This may be wise, for it is understood that 
there is yet much material to be published, which may modify the judg- 
ment of the future biographer of our great humourist. Mr. Forster’s 
Life was a pardonable attempt to supply the demand for some portrait of 
the public favourite. Beyond satisfying that demand, it claims no 
permanent position. It is much more a history of the relations 
between Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster than a life of the former. It 
is wanting sometimes in accuracy, frequently in good taste, but it 
must stand until we get a better one. We might almost say that 
the Letters just published do form a better life, but that notably 
in the earlier years they are deficient in materials. This may arise 
from real absence of material, for Dickens was a man of action more 
than of thought. Genius did for him what even thought cannot 
do for others. He did not sit down and think out in a letter to his 
friends any problem that vexed his mind. The rich top-land of 
his mind required no deep trenching. Ideas pressed on him in a 
royal abundance; humour bubbled up; he had not to seek and to 
delve and to ponder. Consequently we find none of those delightful 
letters which reveal the man of letters and the man of deep thought. 
He probably, as he passed between the Chronicle office and the 
House of Commons, or Doughty Street, said many a sparkling word 
to his companion, laughed with the abundant spirits with which 
he was endowed, saw as he traversed the streets with his keen eye 
humour at this corner, pathos at that, caught the whole picture at 
a glance, and fixed it upon paper when he got home. 

These Letters show how the whole of Dickens was in a sense 
always to the front, that he gave us all of himself, and spent himself 
to that last hour in which he dropped upon the floor. He probably 
would have done less and less had the candle gone on flickering. 
While he reveals himself to us as a very positive man, one who held 
himself high in the air, was not disquieted and turned out of straight 
marching by any searching for sign-posts, yet he is most kind, most 
gentle, with a womanly tenderness where he differs and corrects. He 
was not abashed at praising himself, he did not stint hig own estima- 
tion, but neither did he look jealously on any of the reputations of 
the day. He was a man who keenly enjoyed life, and could be a 
boy to the last hour of it. All things were new to him to the last. 
There was no trace of the spirit which frequently flings its shadow 
upon middle life, and which cries “all is vanity.” Here, again, we 
have a proof that he was not a thinking man. Contrast his works 
with those of Thackeray with an eye to this, and note how we feel 
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in the latter the play of a mind over a sea of thoughts in reserve. 
We have said Dickens is always and altogether before us in such a 
sense that we feel nothing is kept back, or rather that there is 
nothing to be kept back. It is precisely the reverse with Thackeray. 
He is perpetually suggestive, because he only partially lifts the 
curtain. He hints and insinuates, and supposes, gives us only a 
section of his thought, and flashes only a facet of the diamond. The 
feeling is that he produces out of a storehouse. 

Speaking broadly, perhaps it may not be wrong to say that 
Thackeray was an educated and Dickens an uneducated man ; so far, 
at least, as it is possible for any man of genius to be uneducated 
whose eyesare wide open to the facts of the universe. Yet aman may 
be uneducated and naturally contemplative; Dickens was neither 
educated nor contemplative. Consequently his genius and industry 
were his stores, and it is to his honour that he made full use of the 
talents given to him. 

How much occasionally he was in extremes, and how he misread 
popular feeling at times is apparent in these Letters. When, in 1848, 
the Orleanists were by a signally righteous retribution driven out of 
France, and appeared as Smiths or Browns on English soil, our 
Court, to its honour, took that opportunity to show a respectful 
sympathy with misfortune, whereat Dickens says : 


“ These are not times for such displays, as it strikes me the people in 
some of our great towns would be apt to express pretty plainly.” 


Charles Dickens should have known his countrymen well enough to 
understand that England’s active dislike of Louis Philippe ended with 
his power. His misfortunes entitled him to the friendly considera- 
tion he met with on all hands in this country, 


How Dickens’s vigorous good sense would on other occasions pierce 
to the very marrow of a subject is seen in the following to Mrs. 


Trollope, who appears to have invited him to see some famous 
“ medium :” 


“T have not the least belief in the awful unseen world being available 
for evening parties at so much per night; and although I should be ready 
to receive enlightenment from any source, I must say I have very little 
hope of it from the spirits who express themselves through mediums, as I 
have never yet observed them to talk anything but nonsense, of which (as 


Carlyle would say) there is probably enough in these days of ours, and in 
all days among mere mortality.” 


Some specimens of his humour occur in these Letters. In a note 
to Miss Power he writes : 


“T think of taming spiders, as Baron Trenck did; there is one in my 


cell, with a speckled body and twenty-two very decided knees, who seems 
to know me.” 
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A brewer’s van runs away at Folkestone, and Dickens, writing to 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, says : 


“Such a crowd as would have accumulated in Fleet Street sprang up- 
magically. Men fell out of windows, dived out of doors, plunged down 
courts, precipitated themselves down steps, came down waterspouts, 
instead of rain, I think, and I never saw so wonderful an instance of the 
gregarious effect of an excitement.” 


Doré, in one of those out-of-the-way fancies which enrich Balzac’s. 
‘Contes Drolatiques,’ would have seized this passage, and with a 
few vigorous dashes have been Dickens’s interpreter. 

The lady in charge of the refreshment room at Peterboro’, some 
quarter of a century ago, says Mr. Dickens, 


“was very hard upon me, harder than those fair enslavers usually are. 
She gave me a cup of tea, as if I were a byena, and she my cruel keeper 
with a strong dislike to me. I mingled my tears with it, and ate a 
petrified bun of enormous antiquity in miserable meekness.” 


The long-suffering English people have now, at last, learnt to 
abstain from the railway refreshment-rooms, and carry their food 
with them. 

He has a sly hit at Forster in a letter to Miss Hogarth. Forster 
had a wonderful way of finding a man famous the day after he had 
become so. Dickens writes in 1856: “Tell Collins, with my kind 
regards, that Forster has just pronounced to me that ‘Collins is a 
decidedly clever fellow.’” Precisely so, but Mr. Collins six years 
before this had written ‘Antonina,’ which, to an experienced eye, 
showed the ability that was in him—only, and herein lay the reason 
why Mr. Collins was then decidedly not a clever fellow—he had not 
then achieved a recognised success. 

Writing to Mr. Mitton in 1856, he says: 


“The inspector from the fire-office—surveyor, by-the-by, they called 
him—duly came. Wills described him as not very pleasant in his 
manners. I derived the impression that he was so exceedingly dry that 
if he ever takes fire he must burn out, and can never otherwise be 
extinguished.” 


Of Frith’s portrait of him, he says: 


“Tt has received every conceivable pains at Frith’s hands, and ought on 
his account to be good. It is a little too much, to my thinking, as if my 
next door neighbour were my deadly foe, uninsured, and I had just 
received tidings of his house being afire.” 


The absence of critical faculty in Dickens is perhaps naturally to 
be expected in a caricaturist whose bent it is to exaggerate. He 
speaks of Forster’s Life of Goldsmith thus: 


“T don’t believe that any book was ever written, or anything ever done 
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or said, half so conducive to the dignity and honour of literature as ‘ The 
Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith,’ by J. F., of the Inner Temple 


. .. Inever will hear the biography compared with Boswell’s, except 
under vigorous protest.” 


Under a still more “ vigorous protest” we demur to Mr. Forster’s 
entertaining Life being held up for a moment’s serious comparison 
with the greatest biography in the English language. 

Again Dickens observes : 


““Nobody’s contempt for Boswell ought to be capable of increase, but I 


have never seen him in my mind’s eye half so plainly as in Forster’s 
Life.” 


We think we have had quite enough of the depreciation of Boswell. 
He did not belong to the bluster school who look down upon the 
authors they survey, but undoubtedly rather to those who sit at the 
feet of great men. There was a want of sensitiveness in Boswell. 
He was not sufficiently respectful to himself. This has been visited 
on him with an astonishing cruelty, incomprehensible, did we not 
know how prone we all are to tread on those who first tread on 
themselves, and how ready we are too easily to acknowledge the 
claims of the proud and haughty nature. That Croker, who was 
“ever strong upon the stronger side,” should make him the butt of 
a vulgar malice—that Macaulay, who rouged all his characters, should 
see in Boswell the writer of a work which “has brought him nothing 
but contempt ”’—does not astonish us, except for its unparalleled 
ingratitude. We have now to add to the list of depreciators of 
Boswell the name of Dickens. 

Did any one of the three reflect how their low estimate of Boswell 
tells against Johnson himself? In 1773, when Johnson was travelling 
with Boswell in the Hebrides, he glanced over Boswell’s Journal and 
said to him, “the more I read of this, I think the more highly of 
you.” It may be said that this is merely a testimony to his intellec- 
tual capacity ; but in 1775, after some experience of Boswell and an 
intimate association with him, Johnson writes : 


“T love you as a kind man, I value you as a worthy man, and hope in 


time to reverence you as a man of exemplary piety. I hold you as Hamlet 
has it ‘in my heart of hearts.’” 


The same absence of critical faculty in Dickens is shown in a 


letter to Forster in May 1860, after the publication of Forster's work 
on ‘ The Grand Remonstrance.’ 


“In the whole narrative I saw nothing anywhere to which I demurred. 
LTadmired it all, went with it all, and was proud of my friend’s having 
written it all. I felt it to be all square and sound and right, and to be of 
enormous importance in these times.” 
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It is of “enormous importance” at any time to pooh-pooh such 
criticism as this, even when written to a man who rather required 
praise, and who in his turn was ready to administer the like mixture 
to his numerous clients. 

Many of Dickens’s letters are very good; some as we have seen, 
exhibit humour, whilst others show him to have been full of tender 
feeling. He was a good man rather spoiled ; the very qualities which 
contributed to make him popular misled him. He became greedy 
of admiration till he at last was his own admirer. Yet withal he was 
a very loveable man ; and if we speak of the few faults which clung to 
a noble nature, it is in no carping spirit of deterioration, but in order 
that we may more freely indulge our admiration for his much more 
numerous good qualities. We may be quite sure that English literature 
will not reproduce him any more than it will give us again a 
Fielding or a Thackeray. 

We pass now to the volume which Mr. Macvey Napier * has given 
to the public, wherein he allows some of those men who led the van 
of Liberalism at the beginning of this century to tell some of their 
own history. It is a volume full of interest, affording rich material 
for future biographers, and notably for the life yet to be written of 
that great meteor—Brougham. 

Lord Brougham was a very potent entity. He held within himself 
so much force, and was so variously gifted, that every public man of 
his time had on occasion to reckon with him. He was not a highly 
principled man, nor over-scrupulous by any means. He was a bold, 
pugnacious man, a formidable foe, sometimes even to his friends, 
delighting in conflict, and in bustling strife : 


“Pleased with the danger when the waves went high.” 


Truth was not a passion which mastered him, he was rather inclined 
to disregard it when it stood in his way. John Allen writing to 
Mr. Macvey Napier in 1840 says 


“He [Brougham] is not a malignant or bad-hearted man, but he is an 
unscrupulous one, and where his passions are concerned or his vanity 
irritated, there is no excess or dereliction of principle of which he is not 


capable.” 

In spite of his splendid services, services which must always entitle 
him to the national gratitude; in spite of his brilliant abilities, 
his scathing eloquence in denunciation of what was unjust—Lord 
Brougham’s influence surely and steadily collapsed until there came a 
time when he spoke only for himself, being intrusted with no man’s 
conscience or opinion. Empson writing of Brougham in 1844 says : 

* Selections from the Correspondence of the late Macvey Napier, Esq. Edited 


by his son, Macvey Napier, 8vo., Longmans. 
VOL. LVIIIL. Qu 
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“Tt is impossible to exaggerate the universal contempt into which he 
has fallen.” If we think of Brougham in 1820, and again in 1840, we 
are amazed to see how dim his brilliant star has become in the interval, 
how he who was almost idolised by a large section of the nation, who 
embodied in himself the national cry for a more just and more free 
management of affairs, came to be thought of more as a man who 
interested the nation by his eccentricities, and by his unaccountable 
mountebank manner of dealing with the questions of the day. Punch 
got hold of him, and held him up to weekly ridicule of a good-natured 
kind, taking off his foibles, his cosmopolitanism, his teaching Roebuck 
to bounce, his cry to the Lord Chancellor, who had called him to 
order, “ Pooh! pooh! never more in order in my life.” Thus from 
a place of honour, from a vantage-ground of long and valuable 
political service, from the championship of freedom, did Henry 
Lord Brougham descend into the pages of Punch, to share with 
Colonel Sibthorpe the good-humoured banter of a Doyle or a Leech. 

Yet this was once the man who, according to Sydney Smith’s 
splendid panegyric, “dissolved pensions, turned jobbers into honest 
men, scared away the plunderer of the public, and wasa terror to him 
who doeth evil to the people.” The decay of his fame affected only 
himself. His brilliant services remain the property of the country he 
served. 

Here, too, in these Letters we see Macaulay self-reliant and 
courageous. We see him defying the fanatics of the City of Edin- 
burgh, not bowing to the people, as is too much the fashion now-a-days 
when even a cabinet minister feels himself encouraged by the breath 
of the mob. Our leaders are now too much followers, whether Whig 
or Tory. Not so Macaulay. He held certain opinions; and not 
for a seat in Parliament for the most beautiful city in the world, 
and one of the most famous in history and song, would he barter his 
opinions. There is something healthy in the manly patriotism of 
Macaulay. He was never found hampering the action of his op- 
ponents when England had a foreign difficulty on her hands. He 
saw the error which caused Lord Holland’s career to close in a cloud, 
and though he was under the glamour of the eloquence of Fox 
from the traditions that were handed down to him, he was not 
the man to interchange civilities alternately with Catherine of Russia 
and Napoleon. He had the merits and defects of an Englishman. 
His mind was strong rather than fine, fibrous rather than nervous. 
Doubt rarely seems to have troubled him, not that he did not in- 
vestigate, but his partialities marched in advance of him, and led 
him whither they would. But he was a thorough Englishman, 
and no man would have more deeply resented the unpatriotic aberra- 
tions of recent Radicalism. The undignified way. in which seme of 
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the greatest politicians, and papers of such high character as The 
Spectator, were not ashamed to pelt those who disagreed with them 
with the name of Jingoes, is sharply rebuked in such a passage 
as the following from Lord Macaulay : 


“T like war quite aslittle as Sir William Molesworth or Mr. Fonblanque. 
It is foolish and wicked to bellow for war merely for war’s sake, like the 
rump of the Mountain at Paris. I would never make offensive war; I 
would never offer to any other Power a provocation which might be a fair 
ground for war. But I would never abstain from what I had a clear right 
to do, because a neighbour chooses to threaten me with an unjust war; 
first, because I believe that such a policy would in the end inevitably pro- 
duce war; and secondly, because I think war, though a very great evil, by 
no means so great an evil as subjugation and national humiliation.” 


Here we have a self-respecting Englishman, at whose head would 
now be flung the word Jingo, as rotten eggs were formerly flung by 
coarse opponents in Covent Garden Market. Nothing is now too 
virulent for the modern politician. 


“But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks.” 


The political warfare has become hot. Not merely men in 
Parliament, but men out of it have caught the contagion. Not 
merely divines have left their mild career to fling a bolt at Beacons- 
field, not merely mutinous Irishmen, not merely Quixotic Parnell 
with his Sancho Panza Biggar, not the great Achilles of the house 
alone takes up his sword to slay his foe, not even to the Noncon- 
formist pulpit is confined the discovery of the deep iniquity of our 
present rulers, but every one, however insignificant, 


“Blown, like a pigmy by the winds, to war,” 
concerns himself with our fate. 


One writer, so eminent in one field of literature that we wish he 
had confined himself to it, writes in the Spectator of February 28 :— 


“P.S.—I used the word ‘Oriental’ in the above letter, in a place 
where some time back I might have used the word ‘Jew’ or ‘ Hebrew.’ 
But I find that respectable Jews, not unreasonably, dislike to have the 
name ‘Jew’ applied to Lord Beaconsfield, and the word ‘Oriental’ 
expresses the fact on which I wish to insist nearly as well.” 


Where is the wit of this? It aims at being personally offensive, 
and so far is most certainly successful. To most people such unre- 
strained abuse, such exhausting rage, produce a recoil against the 


writer in favour of Lord Beaconsfield. A man strong in the sense of 
right would be more measured in his language. 


“Without good breeding truth is disapproved.” 


It is not every man who can rise to the height of praising the 
2m 2 
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merits of a foe, but at least, in attacking him, he should not hit 
below the fifth button. No periodical has attacked Lord Beaconsfield 
more persistently and more bitterly than Punch, but the laws of 
the ring have been maintained. We are all interested in fair play, 
and though Punch has failed, for the first time in its history, to 
recognise the altered currents of popular opinion, it has maintained 
its reputation for fair hitting. 

Though of no politics in ‘Tumpre Bar,’ we yet agree with Mr. 
Senior that the foreign relations of a country are the points on which 
an opposition is generally most mischievous. An extract some 
months ago appeared in The Times from a speech of M. Thiers, in 
which, whilst he held that any amount of wrangling on home affairs 
would not be injurious to a nation, yet a nation was always in danger 
when it presented a divided front in its relations to other nations. 
Foreigners are quick to seize the opportunity of a division, and to 
avail themselves at once of the talents of the Lievens and the 
Novikoffs. The conduct of Fox is notorious, and not all his geniality, 
wit and eloquence will ever make him popular with the people of 
England, who stick by their “ daring pilot” in extremity. 

Writing to Earl Grey, after the Peace of Amiens, Fox says : 


“The truth is, I am gone something further in hate to the English 
government than you and the rest of my friends are, and certainly 
further than can with prudence be avowed. The triumph of the French 
government over the English does in fact afford me a degree of pleasure 
which it is very difficult to disguise.” 

Fox chose to make his bed with our enemies, and on that historic 
bed he must now lie for ever. 

The fame of most of our modern Radicals may be left to take care 
of itself, but men of all parties and of every section would view with 
a keen regret the just renown of the great Radical leader of the day 
wrecked on the same rocks on which Fox’s reputation went to pieces. 

The doctors tell us that certain diseases die out like the Ribston 
pippin, and thus the sweating sickness and the black death have 
disappeared in Europe, but the rage of political enmity seems as 
keen as ever. The nation has been kept in a constant ferment 
during the last Parliament. It has seen its interests postponed to 
the bitter strife for office. We cannot help indulging a hope that 
the day may come when national shall triumph over individual 
interests. It was made a complaint against the people during the 
last session that they ceased to be interested in parliamentary affairs, 
but the matters we ceased to be interested in were matters which 
did not concern us at all—the question of the loaves and fishes. We 
did not have offered to us the spectacle of an honest debate with a 
view to the discovery of truth, but one in which there was not the 
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slightest honest attempt at it. “ Otez vous de la que je m’y mette” 
lay at the root of the whole conflict. What do the people care about 
a conflict conducted with manifest unfairness? Had a single states- 
man who was a candidate for office risen above party like the late 
Sir Robert Peel, what weight would his rebuke have carrie@! With 
patriotism thrown to the winds, the conflict sickened rather than 
interested, and men of all parties see the closing scene of the Parlia- 
ment with a deep sense of relief. 

Lord Jeffrey appears in these volumes bright, sportive, shrewd, and 
kindly, with every now and again a bit of the old satirical spirit. 
He seems to have held the highest opinion of Macaulay’s abilities, 
calls his Hampden “ magnificent,” criticises and praises his Chatham 
as showing “a grand grasp of the subject, the demiwrgic ordering 
of the chaos, the quick seizure of the key to the enigma, and the 
prompt and luminous application of forgotten lessons to the state 
and prospects of the present day.” Whilst he was so alive to the 
merits of Macaulay, which certainly were brilliantly obvious, Jeffrey 
was singularly unobservant of the diamond so ruggedly set in 
Carlyle. He tells Napier to take liberties with his text, “by 
striking out freely and writing in occasionally,” as he, Jeffrey, 
had done. Audacious advice, for who doubts that Jeffrey will be 
forgotten before Carlyle, and that one of the thoughts of the latter 
is more pregnant with suggestion than an essay of Jeffrey? It shows 
how the rude dress, which the author of the ‘French Revolution’ 
donned, prejudiced even men of talent against him; but it must 
always remain singular that the poetry and the keen insight and 
moral enthusiasm of Carlyle should not have arrested the attention of 
so shrewd and practised an observer as Jeffrey. He much better 
understood the character of Brougham, almost as well as John Allen 
took the measure of the cosmopolitan Chancellor. He laughs at 
Brougham “ considering Chatham as a type of himself, and at the 
said Brougham” gravely pronouncing Wilkes disqualified for the 
part of a statesman by the personal profligacy of his life and the 
obscenity of his conversation; and having the ineffable hardihood to 
add that all this was partly redeemed by his personal courage, and 
being on the whole a man of his word. 

These Letters, however, show us Lord Jeffrey on the wane and in 
retirement. He had resigned the post of editor, he was getting into 
years, and had to woo the soft air of beautiful Torquay, when our 
cruel east winds paid their long annual visit. Yet he was brisk, and 
so late as 1844 was “reading and talking at all hours, and far into 
the night as vigorously as ever.” It is sad to see such lights put 
out. Such mental activity seems to protest against extinction. 

Lord Jeffrey’s works have few of the characteristics of permanency 
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about them. He was essentially a party man, abiding “ by the buff and 
the blue,” and authors were criticised from a corner view rather than 
a full one. That he happily seized many foibles, demolished many 
false reputations, and assisted to make some genuine ones, is only to 
say that ‘he was a man of keen insight, and that where his prejudices 
were not too strong for him, his judgment within its limits was a 
sound one. 

Space does not permit us to touch upon many interesting topics 
started by Mr. Napier’s correspondents. The letters of James 
Stephen, for instance, show a high elevation of intellect and character, 
but the chief interest of the volume lies in its portraiture by them- 
selves of Brougham, Macaulay and Jeffrey. Yet we cannot forbear 
one extract from Mr. Stephen’s letters in which, speaking of Romilly’s 
memoirs, he gives us his view of him :— 


“T knew him [Romilly] very well, and partook of the profound respect 
with which all men regarded him. But I could never feel the admiration 
which it was customary to express of his powers. His whole exterior (in- 
cluding not merely countenance, demeanour, and habit of life, but his 
career as a lawyer and politician) was so very imposing, and so full of the 
most perfect histrionic effect, that I think he had credit given to him 
very liberally for interior qualities of corresponding grandeur. And, 
beyond doubt, he was a man of great abilities, with every generous feeling 
by which a public man should be prompted. But so far as I could judge 
he was not equal to great occasions, nor did he shine in the lighter every- 
day passages of life. He was in my judgment no very great orator, and 
there was not a grain of humour or wit in his composition. Neither do I 
think that he was much of a scholar ora philosopher, but he was the 
object of unbounded homage, and the world is apt to be as profuse in 
praise as in its censure.” 


There are no letters of Sydney Smith. We get glimpses 
of him flitting through the pages, wanting to defend Arnold 
against those who wished to see that good man out of the Church; 
or again tickled with the idea of writing an article on ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield ;’ or saying of Macaulay that he converses more and 
soliloquises less than formerly, subsequently more happily expressed 
by his saying that he had flashes of silence; or at breakfast with 
“ Dick of Dublin ” (Whately), which Jeffrey describes as ‘‘ a loquacious 
breakfast ;” or recommended to Napier, to be used in the ‘ Edinburgh ’ 
as “gas in a balloon, to give along flight to materials of greater 
inherent weight and value ;” or hitting out through Henry Rogers’s 
letter at the “Puseyite priest with his little volume of nonsense.” 
This is all that we hear of one whom Lord Jeffrey called the brightest 
ornament of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ Of course it arises from his 
connection ceasing before Mr. Napier’s time. Sydney’s Smith great day 
was over when his wit carried the blue and yellow into every drawing- 
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room, when his jests accomplished what plain speech could not effect. 
James Stephen thought there was “a great want of congruity between 
the solemnity of his calling and the drollery of his life.” But though 
we respect an opinion advanced from such a quarter, we must not be 
ungrateful to one who placed his wit, bright, flashing, and genial, 
always at the service of right. Surely “the fun that demolishes 
humbug, the humour that unsaddles the riders of hobbies, the wit 
that pierces the armour of fools, and tears off the mask of cant, is 
a goodly quality.” We prefer Professor Sedgwick’s opinion of this 
gifted man: “ with all his faults, he wasa very kind man ; and a better 
companion, and a better exposer of folly and nonsense, never lived.” 
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Che British Peerage. 





Scorrers, to whom nothing is sacred, have given to the ‘ Peerage’ 
the name of the Englishman’s Bible. In spite of this covert sneer 
on British snobbism, it could easily be proved that few more instruc- 
tive books exist than a well-edited dictionary of the British nobility. 
It seems as the crackling of thorns under a pot to those who care 
nothing for the gradual growth of our great families; but to those 
who know something of the men who have made the history of the 
country, and are able to read between the lines, few books are more 
thoroughly instinct with life. Anecdotes that float about ownerless 
in the mind of the reader are here localised and fixed. The refine- 
ments of the Peerage are little understood by the ordinary English 
man and woman, and sad havoc is often made of them in the novels 
of our time. This is not a matter of surprise, for they are somewhat 
complicated, and one sometimes wonders whether every peer knows 
all the ins and outs of his own class. In the catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion of old masters, now shown at the Royal Academy, there is a 
mistake of the kind to which we refer. There are two portraits by 
Lely, one called Henry Howard, sixth Duke of Norfolk, and the other 
Anne Somerset, Duchess of Norfolk. Now the duke was the Henry 
Howard of Norfolk who figures in Evelyn’s and Pepys’s diaries, and 
gave the Arundel marbles to Oxford and the Norfolk Library to the 
Royal Society. He did not come into the dukedom until after the 
death of his brother in 1677, so it is clear that his first wife, who 
died in 1662, could never have been a duchess. 

The word nobility has grown to have a peculiarly restricted meaning 
in England, which it does not bear abroad. The gentry are really 
the lower nobility, and in many instances the elder branch of a 
family remains untitled, while the younger scions seek their fortunes 
and are what we commonly call “ennobled ;” thus at one time a 
commoner was the head of one of our oldest houses, a dukedom being 
held by a younger branch of the family. The difference between 
English and foreign customs in this matter is well illustrated by an 
anecdote of Buffon. An English friend wrote to congratulate the great 
naturalist on his being ennobled by Louis XVI. Buffon returned 
answer that certainly the king had created him a count, at receiving 
which title he felt very proud, but that he was already “noble” ! 

The five grades of which the peerage consists are of very varied 
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antiquity. The lowest is that of Baron, which is also one of the oldest. 
Originally the dignity was attached to the possession of certain lands 
held according to the feudal system, and the possessor was therefore 
a Baron by tenwre. In the reign of King John the greater barons 
were specially summoned to the council of the nation, and hence arose 
the Barons by writ in place of Barons by tenure. The practice of 
creating Barons by letters patent, by which rank was converted into 
a mere title of honour, was first introduced by Richard II., who in 
1387 created John Beauchamp, of Holt Castle, Baron Beauchamp 
of Kidderminster. Viscount was first introduced as an hereditary 
title into the English peerage by Henry VI., who made John, 
sixth Baron Beaumont, Viscount Beaumont, by letters patent in 
1440. Previously the name Vice-comes had been used by the 
sheriff of a county as the deputy of the earl. Of the five 
titles to which we are now drawing attention, Earl is the only 
one with a Saxon name, and it is a curious linguistic fact that this 
characteristic only applies to the man himself, as his wife is styled a 
Countess. The synonymous names earl and count had a fight for a 
time, but the former survived as the fitter of the two. There were 
different descriptions of earldoms, but they were each, as the name 
Comes would show, intimately connected with the county. In course 
of time this was changed, and Roger Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, on 
the Welsh March, created Earl of March in 1328, was the first earl 
whose dignity was unconnected with a shire. The custom of adopt- 
ing titles taken from counties and towns was extended to villages 
and private estates, and in some instances family names have even 
been used instead of place names. The original Marquesses were 
guardians of the frontier marches, but the first English marquessate 
in the modern sense was conferred in 1386 upon Robert de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, who was created Marquess of Dublin by Richard II. 
The Earl of Somerset was made Marquess of Dorset by the same king, 
but the title was taken from him in the next reign. The House of 
Commons petitioned that it might be restored, but the Earl did not wish 
for the higher honour, as it was considered an innovation. At one period 
in the reign of George III. there was only one marquess on the roll 
of the peerage. Dukes, in the older European sense of governors of 
dukedoms, do not appear to have been known in England. Edward 
the Black Prince, who was created Duke of Cornwall in 1335, was 
the first English duke, and for a time this rank was confined to the 
royal family. Although others afterwards obtained the title, they 
were very few, and it was not until the reigns of William III. and 
Anne that its general character was changed. Although all holders 
of these different titles take precedence according to their relative 
rank, they sit as peers or equals in the House of Lords. The eldest 
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son of a duke, of a marquess, or of an earl, although he remains a 
commoner, bears one of the titles of his father by courtesy. These are 
sometimes changed, but usually the same title is used for several 
generations. The son of a duke is commonly a marquis, of a marquis 
an earl, and of an earl a viscount, but this is not always the case ; for 
instance, the Marquis of Salisbury’s second title is Earl of Salisbury, 
so in order to obviate confusion his eldest son is forced to take the 
third title, which is Viscount Cranborne. 

Since the two unions with Scotland and Ireland, and the consequent 
destruction of the Houses of Lords in those countries, the peers have 
been left in an unsatisfactory condition. As the unions took place at 
different periods, very different regulations were enforced respecting 
them. Sixteen Scotch peers are elected as representatives for each 
parliament, and twenty-eight Irish peers are chosen for life. A 
Scotch peer, though not one of the sixteen representatives, is debarred 
from sitting in the House of Commons, a disability which does not 
attach to the Irish peers—as witness the great prime minister, Lord 
Palmerston. Still the latter class have their own troubles, which 
some of the order are now ventilating in the public press. There are 
about forty Scotch and about one hundred Irish peerages now existing 
without an hereditary seat in the House of Lords. One of the reasons 
of this discrepancy is that, while the Scotch peerages are allowed to 
die out, Irish peers are still created. This is not a mere anomaly, but 
it partakes somewhat of dishonesty, and a remedy cannot too soon be 
applied. Certain Irish peers created since the Union are quite uncon- 
nected with Ireland, and have taken the names of English places for 
their titles, but by a legal fiction these places are supposed to be situated 
in Ireland for the purposes of the patent. Thus the style of Baron 
Macdonald runs, “of Slate, Antrim,” but Slate is actually in the 
Hebrides, and not in Antrim at all. 

The English peerage holds a unique position from the fact that a 
peerage confers a right to a seat in the House of Lords, and therefore 
all claims are rigidly considered. Abroad, where there is nothing like 
this, it is nobody’s business to question illegal titles, and in consequence 
false claims to rank abound. The proceedings connected with the 
various claims to peerages in abeyance have been of considerable interest. 
Sir Egerton Brydges was soured for life because he did not obtain the 
Barony of Chandos of Sudeley, and he was in the habit of exhibiting 
his claim by signing himself “ per legem terre Chandos of Sudeley.” 

The Peerage contains those historical names of which. Englishmen 
are naturally so proud, as the Howards, the Percies, and the Herberts ; 
such great Generals as Marlborough and Wellington, and Admirals 
as Nelson and St. Vincent, are represented there, but sometimes these 
names are lost in higher titles. Thus Anson is merged in Lichfield, and 
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Clive in Powis. Lawyers are well represented, and trade supplies 
her quota. The Duke of Leeds traces his descent from Lord Mayor 
Osborne, the Barings hold two peerages, Ashburton and Northbrook, 
and several peers are, or have been, bankers. The Earl of Jersey is a 
partner in Child’s bank, and this connection of a Villiers with a 
lucrative business has come about by a romantic incident which 
occurred at the end of the last century. The tenth Earl of West- 
moreland ran away with the only daughter of Robert Child, the head 
of the bank, on the 22nd of May, 1782. Although the runaways 
had a good start in their journey to Gretna Green, the father caught 
them up in Cumberland. Lord Westmoreland was equal to the 
occasion, for he stood up in his carriage and shot the leading horse in 
Mr. Child’s chaise, by which bold proceeding he was able to get over 
the border and be married before Child could interfere. It is said 
that that nobleman had, previously to the elopement, put the following 
question to the banker: “Suppose you were in love with a girl 
and her father refused his consent to the union, what should you 
do?” to which he received the prompt reply, “Why, run away 
with her, to be sure.” Child did not forgive his daughter and her 
husband, but nevertheless he left the whole of his fortune to their 
first daughter—this was Lady Sarah Sophia Jane, who married the 
fifth Earl of Jersey, and was grandmother of the present Earl. 

There are certain unwritten rules as to entry into the House of 
Lords. Thus an ordinary mortal is made a Baron, an ex-Speaker or 
Cabinet Minister becomes a Viscount, and a Prime Minister or 
Statesman of the first rank springs into an Earldom at one bound. 
Walpole was created Earl of Orford, and his rival, Pulteney, was 
cajoled into accepting the Earldom of Bath. The latter, when he found 
he had stultified himself by his rise in rank, flung down his patent on 
the floor, and was with difficulty persuaded to have it passed. 

A somewhat similar scene occurred when another hot-headed man 
was raised to the peerage of Lonsdale. Sir James Lowther refused 
any lower rank than an Earldom. He even took offence on being 
made an Earl in 1784, when he found that he was junior to two 
other new Earls who had been advanced, not like him from among 
the commoners, but from among the Barons. At first he refused to 
take his seat among the Lords, and marched back to the Commons. 
This was the man of whom it was written in the ‘ Rolliad ’— 


“en by the elements his power’s confess’d, 
Of minds and boroughs Lonsdale stands possess’d ; 
And one sad servitude alike denotes 
The slave that labours, and the slave that votes.” 


Several of our kings have sullied the purity of the peerage by the 
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gift of titles “of honour”! to their mistresses. Charles II. created 
Roger Palmer Earl of Castlemaine, in order that his mistress Mrs. 
Palmer might be a Countess; afterwards he made her Duchess of 
Cleveland. Peter Cunningham tells us that if Charles had lived Nell 
Gwyn would have been created Countess of Greenwich. The means 
by which Nelly obtained a peerage for her son is well known. 

A curious chapter in the history of the peerage might be written 
on the secret history of the origin of certain titles. Thus Ministers 
have sometimes raised a man for dirty political work while they have 
been heartily ashamed of the job. Bubb Dodington (the Bubo of 
Pope), who has damned himself to everlasting fame by writing a diary 
of his own rascality, had set his mind on becoming a peer. He first 
attached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, who is supposed to have said— 


“Do you think, sir, the king would advance such a scrub, 
Or the Peerage debase with the name of a Bubb?” 


Then he devoted himself to the Opposition, but they would not do 
what he wished, and at last, after various changes, he was created 
Lord Meleombe by Lord Bute, a year before his death. As age came 
upon him he was said, in allusion to his great size, to have “ grown 
of less consequence, but more weight.” A more respectable but 
equally disliked man was made a peer, merely to spite the King. Sir 
Fletcher Norton, popularly known in his day as Sir Bullface Doubleface, 
was elected Speaker in 1769 as a sop because he was passed over for the 
Lord Chancellorship. In 1777 he offended George III. by a very 
bold speech at the bar of the House of Lords, and a few years after 
he was raised to the peerage as Baron Grantley, to his own and 
every one else’s great surprise. The King, on the recommendation 
of Lord Shelburne, raised the Lawyer Dunning to the peerage as 
Lord Ashburton, whereat the Premier (Lord Rockingham) and his 
Cabinet immediately threatened to resign unless a peerage was given 
to a nominee of their own. On the King’s consent being obtained, 
they nominated Sir Fletcher in order to annoy him, and he was forced 
to comply with the unpalatable request. 

When titles ceased to be territorial, the choice of a name came to 
be regulated by a variety of causes. We learn from Pepys’s Diary 
that Sir Edward Montagu, who aided so influentially in the restoration 
of Charles II., had his warrant drawn out as Earl of Portsmouth, and 
only changed the name to Sandwich at the last moment. 

Lord Clarendon tells an amusing story in his life respecting the 
difficulties encountered by Lord Arlington, the well-known member of 
the Cabal Ministry, in the search for a title. Sir Henry Bennet had 
no estate from which he could take his name, so he fixed upon the 
ancient Barony of Cheney, which had expired in 1587, although he 
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was in no way connected with the family who had formerly held it. 
The warrant was drawn out, and for some days he was called Lord 
Cheney. But this was not to last, for a gentleman of Buckingham- 
shire, who, although he had no title to the Barony, was of the same 
family, and had inherited most of the property, went to Bennet and 
desired him “ not to affect a title to which he had no relation; and to 
which, though he (the gentleman) could not pretend of direct right, 
yet he was not so obscure but that himself, or a son of his, might 
hereafter be thought worthy of it by the crown, and in that respect 
it would be some trouble to him to see it vested in the family of a 
stranger.” As the patent had not been prepared, Bennet contented 
himself with the name of the little farm of Harlington between 
London and Uxbridge, which had once belonged to his father, but had 
since been sold. In assuming the name, however, he blundered in 
cockney fashion and left out the h, so that the title was given as 
Arlington. 

Lawyers have sometimes chosen their titles from the towns where 
they first obtained a brief, but Sir Charles Pratt’s choice was a 
different one, and it has kept alive a very noble name in a rather 
remarkable manner. The greatest English antiquary, William 
Camden, lived and died at Chislehurst in the house called after him 
Camden Place, and when Lord Chief Justice Pratt was raised to the 
peerage he took his title from this house, which has since been so 
famous as the abode of Napoleon III. and the ex-Empress Eugénie. 
The Pratts had property at Kentish Town which was built over and 
called Camden Town, so that in a secondary sense this district may 
be said to take its name from the author of the ‘ Britannia.’ 

The succession to each peerage varies according to the specified 
terms of the patent, and there have been many examples of devices 
to carry on family peerages by fresh creations of minor dignities. Thus 
the last Duke of Montague, having no hopes of heirs male for his 
dukedom, obtained the grant of a barony with reversion to his nephew, 
so that a peerage might be continued in the family. 

There is a cause of confusion in regard to the peerage which must 
be noted here, and that is the number of families that have held 
certain well-known titles. In the old times, when the members of 
the nobility were continually getting into hot water, these changes 
were pretty rapid. Thus the title of Bedford was borne in succession 
by a De Bellomont, a De Courcy, a Plantagenet, a Nevill, and a 
Tudor, before it came into the Russell family in the year 1550; and 
that of Pembroke by a De Clare, a De Valence, a Hastings, a 
Plantagenet, a De la Pole, a Tudor, a Herbert, a Plantagenet again, 
a Tudor again, and a Boleyn, before it settled with the Herberts in 
1551. In later times, when the rulers were not quite so vindictive, 
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the titles forfeited after the Scotch rebellions in 1715 and 1745"were 
often conveniently allowed to a son or brother of the rebel. There 
have been at all times, and are still, what may be called duplicate 
titles. There were two Lord Berkeleys, whose names constantly occur 
in Pepys’s Diary, to the great confusion of the reader. Such titles 
still exist. Thus there are two Barons Howard and two Barons Napier, 
although they have distinguishing affixes. There are two Barons 
Monteagle; and, although one of them is known by his Irish title of 
Marquis of Sligo, he sits in the House of Lords by right of his 
English barony. 

Time and changed circumstances have robbed the nobleman of much 
of his grandeur in relation to others of less exalted rank, but he still 
retains many privileges. What they are may be read in the ‘ Peerages.’ 
These are plentiful enough, for first there are the historical works of 
Dugdale, Collins, Nicolas, and Comthope, and then the more popular 
books of Lodge, Burke, and Dod, so little room seemed to be left for 
a new-comer. Yet Mr. Joseph Foster * has presented to the public 
a volume of over seven hundred pages, which proves the want it 
comes to fill. He has paid great attention to pedigrees, and struck 
out a large number of fanciful genealogies that have hitherto been 
allowed to stand as a laughing-stock for modern criticism, and which, 
‘far from adding lustre to an honourable race, rather throw discredit 
upon the later and well-authenticated portions of the descent.” The 
amount of work expended in the collection of the details contained in 
this book is something appalling to the ordinary mind, fed on the 
literature of the circulating library. These facts require study before 
they can be estimated or criticised, but there is one feature of the 
book which will be apparent to the most casual turner over of the 
leaves. 

We all know the trim arms usual in peerages, where all the coats 
are at first sight as much alike as two peas. But here all is different. 
The supporters look as if they were supporting something, and many 

, of the shields would evidently fall into space without their assistance. 
All is life and action, so that these woodcuts, which are all drawn 
from authentic sources, give a liveliness to the volume which it would 
not otherwise possess. 

We have hitherto only spoken of the peerage, but there is an 
hereditary title of honour that requires some mention at our hands— 
that is, the Order of Knights Baronets, which was founded by James I. 
with the object of obtaining money. When it was first instituted, 
most of the grand territorial families of the country were represented 
on its roll. The first baronets stipulated to maintain thirty foot 


* «The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of the British Empire for 
1880.’ By Joseph Foster. Westminster: Nichols and Sons. 
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soldiers in Ireland at eightpence per diem, for three years, as Sir 
Oliver Lambert had just reduced the province of Ulster. The 
Scottish Order originated shortly afterwards in the project for the 
colonisation of Nova Scotia. There has been one—and only one— 
baronetess created, viz. Dame Mary Bolles, of Osberton, Notts, who 
was in 1635 elevated to a Baronetcy of Scotland, with remainder to 
her heirs whatsoever. 

Mr. Foster has made the Baronetage a special feature of his book. 
Each baronet has his lineage set forth, and “his sisters and his 
cousins and his aunts ” are all mentioned. But—for there is a but— 
what will be the criticism on his work by those unfortunate sixty 
gentlemen whose claims to the dignity are not considered satisfactory 
by Mr. Foster, who relegates them to a chapter to themselves 
entitled “Chaos”? There is a great want of a Court of Awards for 
baronets, as now any one may take the title without fear of serious 
consequences. Therefore Mr. Foster is careful—he does not give an 
opinion, but he expresses a doubt. 

An amusing pamphlet has been printed for private circulation 
entitled ‘ Bellasis upon Tucker,’ which might bear as a second title 
that of ‘The Reviewer Reviewed.’ Mr. Tucker appears to have 
criticised with considerable severity Mr. Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ and in 
return is trotted out in an amusing fashion by Mr. Bellasis. It 
rather alarms us to see Rouge Croix treated with banter by Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant of Arms. It must have occasioned a flutter 
at the College to see these dignified persons close in battle. The 
honours of war appear to be carried off by Mr. Bellasis. 
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Che Rebel of the Family. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


CHapTer X. 
“OUR GENIUS.” 


Yrevprne against her better judgment, Lady Kearney was yet not 
wise enough to make the best of her position, and to accept frankly 
the acquaintance which she had not had strength to refuse. Though 
she had been morally starved into surrender, she would not haul down 
her flag as the conquered should, but kept it sullenly flying in 
defiance of all the rules of war and dictates of common sense. She 
would go to the Winstanleys, as this was the price which her son had 
set on the renewal of peace between them, but she plainly showed that 
she meant to go with undisguised reluctance and to make things 
as disagreeable as she well knew how. 

She began by exaggerating the importance of this visit till she 
made the whole thing a nuisance and a bore. It might have been a 
grave diplomatic mission on which hung the fate of empires for the 
formality with which the terms of this simple morning call were 
arranged. The day and hour were discussed and appointed with 
punctilious nicety ; and had it been possible, Lady Kearney would 
have stipulated for the exact number of steps to be taken by herself 
and Mrs. Winstanley before they came to the meeting-point by the door, 
for the precise depth of the courtesies with which the one was to be 
received and the other was to enter. And even when all was 
ordered and the day had come, she speculated on the feasibility of a 
headache ; and when finally yielding shed a few genuine tears behind 
her handkerchief for rage at her defeat. 

It was the daughters of Heth again; and the chance of destruction 
for her beloved Jacob weighed heavily on her heart. 

But Mrs. Winstanley, for all her pleasure at this recognition of my 
lady, was grandly equal to the occasion. Polite and amiable, as was 
demanded by good breeding, she was neither servile nor elated. Lady 
Kearney wasa woman of birth and position ; so was she herself ; and 
the only difference between them was that of money, which is an 
accident that has nothing to do with intrinsic quality. She was 
glad to be admitted into my lady’s sacred enclosure, not because this 
was a grace beyond merit:—on the contrary, it was eminently her 
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due by the very nature of things:— but because it was a recognition 
that would, she hoped, make certain social difficulties easy and bring 
Sir James so much the nearer. But for policy’s sake she took care 
that no one should say she had descended from her own pedestal to 
kneel before Lady Kearney’s shrine, or darkened her own light that 
this other might burn the brighter. 

Lady Kearney going to West Hill Gardens as an act of condescen- 
sion, was forced to abandon her intrenchments and to recognize an 
equal. She was received by a woman with a manner as dignified as 
her own and a great deal more graceful—by a woman with blood as 
blue, and clad in inherited velvet of as soft an original texture, as her 
own—by the presentation of personal refinement and artificial smooth- 
ness equal to that met with in the best society, and almost better than 
the best :—and the contemptuous condescension which it had been in 
her intention to show was foiled and changed to respect. 

It was all as subtle and indefinite as the melting of the morning 
rime ; but it was there ; and the result was visible though the process 
was not. Before my lady had been five minutes in this shabbily 
furnished room, she was speaking to Mrs. Winstanley without effort 
and with quite natural politeness, as if she were really a woman and a 
sister, and not a social acrobat shot up by some nefarious spring-board 
from a lower region. 

Diplomatically, in view of an unmarried son with great destinies 
before him, it was disagreeable to know Mrs. Winstanley as an equal, 
but personally her acquaintance was pleasant and she was forced to 
confess that those two horrible daughters of hers were charmingly 
well mannered and really beautiful. The whole group was not bad 
to know just up to this point : but thank you! no !—no nearer acquaint- 
ance than this! thought my lady biting her lips a little viciously. 

Sir James, more nervous than he showed or his mother suspected, 
saw the whole drama from the sofa where he had established himself 
by Thomasina, instinctively leaving Eva unnoticed. He understood 
every line of that keen irritable haughty face, and watched the 
gradual thaw, the gradual lightening of the cloud and the change from 
war to peace, as narrowly as a man would who had so heavy a stake 
on the event. His own manner too was one of such admirable 
indifference to Thomasina that his mother, who was watching him as 
narrowly as he watched her, felt sure that here was no danger; and 
even she, suspicious as became a woman who thought herself responsible 
for her son’s future, and that it came into her maternal functions to 
regulate his fancies, forbore to turn up the corner of the veil to 
look for what was not shown. As his manner was satisfactory to 
Thomasina with whom he was talking, she did not think of Eva 


to whom he did not speak. And when, soon after their own arrival, 
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Hubert Strangways came in, and engrossed the whole attention of the 
‘fairy rosebud’ because he gave her exclusively his own, the veil 
was made so much the more obscuring, and Lady Kearney was so 
much the farther from the truth. Perhaps there was no harm 
in these people after all! she thought. It might be a quite 
innocuous fancy on the part of her son—a mere liking that had no 
dangerous tendency ; and she had frightened herself in vain. Hubert 
Strangways seemed a thousand times more épris than James; and 
Hubert was openly engaged to Maud Disney :— she wished that she 
could say her boy was openly engaged to Agnes, the younger sister ! 
Perhaps these Winstanley people were not of that difficult and 
detestable class—ladies by birth and adventuresses by life—people 
who had really jags and tags of purple velvet to show_as family heir- 
looms come to them by righteous inheritance, but who were not 
straight in money matters and who went perilously near the borders 
in other things—people who would not object to any stratagem 
that should secure a rich husband for one of the girls, and so give 
the family a firmer foothold and a higher point of departure for the 
pursuit of other matrimonial quarry. Mrs. Winstanley, handsome, 
ladylike, knowing her conventional grammar to perfection, and 
meeting Lady Kearney as an equal on her own ground, had not the 
air of an adventuress. Thomasina, as well bred as her mother and 
even handsomer, was too unaffectedly indifferent to Sir James to 
allow of any suspicion in her direction ; and in this Lady Kearney’s 
perspicacity was not at fault. The little one was a mere child yet, 
prospectively dangerous enough, but for the immediate present harm- 
less. So at least judged the mother of Sir James, according to the 
arrogant wisdom of half a century which despises youth as immature, 
and thinks that a rosebud not wholly free from the green of the 
sheath is not worth the trouble of guarding, because not in danger of 
plucking. 

These rapid thoughts wrought so far for good that Lady Kearney, 
one of the most exclusive women in London—a very dragon of 
drawing-room virtue, whose social endorsement carried with it as 
much weight as that of the Bank of England across a bill, and whose 
patronage could have floated any one on whom it was bestowed— 
Lady Kearney, who made it her boast that no one could deceive 
her and no one get round her, lowered her guard, forgot her fence, 
and accepted what she saw with the frank faith of a tiro newly 
initiated and not familiar with the passwords. It was a triumph for 
Mrs. Winstanley ; and, all things considered—honour being due to 
cleverness wherever found—a triumph well deserved. 

Things were floating with the current in the smoothest way 
imaginable. Shakespeare and the musical-glasses were being discussed 
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with the blandest conviction of their intrinsic importance. Lines of 
relation were established and common friends made out, chiefly 
through the Disneys who were eminently of Lady Kearney’s set, yet 
of whom Mrs. Winstanley was careful not to say too much nor to put 
them forward too ostensibly, as if they were the wooden horse which 
held her whole effective army. Halcyon days reigned all around ; and 
no painted ship upon a painted ocean was ever less in danger of wreck 
by storm or loss by fire than, to all appearance, these present amiable 
conditions were in danger of abrupt disturbance ; when suddenly the 
door opened and Perdita’s unlucky head made its appearance. 

In discreet twilight as the room was, she was half-way in before 
she saw that visitors were there. Had she known of their presence 
she would have avoided them as carefully as her mother or sisters 
could have desired ; but she had been absorbed in her books and had 
not heard the door-bell ring ; and, shortsighted as she was, she never 
saw things at a glance, rapidiy. 

When she made out the fact of three strange forms scattered about 
the room, she stopped in an awkward and embarrassed way, and 
looked uncertain what to do. It was the attitude and manner of a 
person on the point of running away and while gathering courage for 
the flight. 

Lady Kearney looked at her curiously ; Sir James and Sir Hubert 
with the indifference of young men of fashion brought face to face 
with a girl who is not pretty and not in the mode. All three thought 
her Eva’s governess, and wondered at her familiarity in daring to 
come into the drawing-room as if she had the right to be there. 

Mrs. Winstanley did not change a muscle of her face. If the 
nobility of her nature had been as great as her tact in moments of 
social difficulty, she would have been fit to take her place by the side 
of heroines and saints. What a pity it was that her spiritual 
splendour was so superficial !—that her moral gold was only lacquer 
when put to the test! 

“My daughter Perdita, Lady Kearney,” she said quietly, but in 
her heart she wished that she could have said : “ A mere nobody, whom 
I have brought up for charity. Indifferent as she is now, think how 
much worse she would have been but for me!” 

“Indeed!” said Lady Kearney with surprise. “TI did not know 
that you had three daughters, Mrs. Winstanley.” 

“This one seldom goes out. She dislikes society and abjures all 
gaiety. She is Our Genius,” said Mrs. Winstanley with a smile. 

“She has the air of one,” returned Lady Kearney enigmatically. 
“Tn what direction ?—art ?—music? Are you fond of music?” she 
asked, speaking to Perdita. 

“Yes, very, but I play very badly,” answered the genius, blushing 
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and looking dreadfully unaccustomed to well-dressed ladies of rank 
and polite society generally. 

“ Ah! I suppose then you paint? In what genre ?—landscapes or 
figures?” continued my lady. 

“No, Ido not paint ; what I do is merely daubing,” said Perdita 
with even more bashfulness and increased awkwardness. 

Lady Kearney looked perplexed. Here was a genius and no out- 
ward and visible sign of her power—no intelligible ticketing of what 
she was worth and what she could do! 

“Does she write?” the lady asked, turning to Mrs. Winstanley, 
and speaking as people do when they are dealing with that strange 
monster, a genius, as if it were a harmless kind of Caliban that had 
no nerves and only rudimentary senses and might be discussed before 
its presence without regard to its susceptibilities. 

“Not yet,” answered Mrs. Winstanley, who felt keenly her failure 
in this establishment of Perdita’s pretensions. 

“Oh! I shall never write, mother, I have so few words!” said 
Perdita modesty and truth warring against this assumption of finer 
feathers than were hers by right. 

Lady Kearney smiled a little disagreeably. This genius of the 
family was too much of a paradox for her taste. Neither in music 
which was respectable, nor in painting which was allowable, nor yet 
in literature which might pass under protest and according to style 
and subject ; where, then, did her talents lie ?—for what good gifts of 
intellect was she entitled to be ugly, ill-dressed and dowdy-looking ? 
—to have awkward manners and an embarrassed blush ?—to wear 
spectacles and not to know how to hold herself? As things looked 
she was an impostor; and, as a hempen strand in a silken rope 
debases the whole length, so one bit of pretentiousness that was not 
to be verified by facts, vitiated all these fine appearances and made 
my lady go back on her first impression and ask herself once again: 
“ Are they merely well-born adyenturesses climbing up the ladder 
anyhow ?” 

“Where, then, does your genius lie?” she asked frostily. 

“T have none at all,” replied Perdita; “ unless you call the desire 
to work genius. I do not.” 

“Work? at what? Do you do point-lace or ‘crash’?” she said, 
her manner thawing. These were pet employments of her own ; and 
she thought a good art-needlewoman a few degrees nearer to heaven 
and a great many degrees more valuable as a woman than one who 
could neither design nor stitch. 

“No, I cannot do lace-work or this new embroidery,” answered 
honest Perdita. ‘ My sister and mother do a great deal ; but I mean 
a different kind of work. I should like to do something real— 
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something serious ; teach if I could—only I cannot, I have not been 
sufficiently well taught myself ; but I should like to have a clerkship, 
or be a hospital nurse, or study medicine—anything that was real 
work.” 

Lady Kearney looked at Mrs. Winstanley ; Mrs. Winstanley looked 
at Lady Kearney and then at her daughter, a quiet, half-amused, and 
wholly affectionate smile on her face. 

“You see what an enthusiast she is, Lady Kearney!” she said 
blandly. “TI call this the fermenting period of her life; but she will 
come right in time.” 

“Tsee,” said Lady Kearney. “ One of those awful creatures, a strong- 
minded woman!” she added below her breath with a little shudder ; 
while Sir James asked Thomasina in an audible whisper : 

“Ts she really your sister? Not your half-sister ?” 

“No, really our sister,” Thomasina answered with her lovely smile. 
“ And the best child in the world!—but, as mother says, in the 
fermenting stage, and so full of thoughts and energies she does not 
know how to work them all off. She is odd; but, when you know 
her, really grand !” 

“Rather uncomfortable in a house, I should say,” drawled Sir 
James; “but then I have no sympathy with any kind of turbulence 
in women.” 

To him indeed, women were lovely creatures to be painted in 
pictures and celebrated in poetry—houris in boudoirs and drawing- 
rooms to be always beautifully dressed and exquisitely got up, with 
paint and antimony and dye if these would make them any the 
lovelier—gracefully reclining on shining silken couches, and drink- 
ing scented tea out of egg-shell china cups; while he, the adorer, 
sat on a low chair by their side, and poured out nineteenth 
century dithyrambics to their honour, all in prose and with due 
regard to decent drapery. But when it came to a woman of his 
own class who went out of this region of idle loveliness, did useful 
work, dressed without taste, lived less than luxuriously, talked 
politics that were elemental principles and not the mere social actions 
of prominent men, and did not make ‘conquest’ the aim of her 
existence, then the poet and the gentleman alike were revolted in 
him, and he thought such a woman as this as infamous as an infidel— 
as abominable as a red republican—and as much a traitor to her order 
as one who vilifies the Three Estates of the realm is a traitor to the 
English Constitution. 

Perdita Winstanley ranked with him as a family disgrace. It was 
one of the egg-shell china cups cracked and defaced—a houri with 
the odour of onions on her hands and a soiled patch on her dainty 
tea-gown. 
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“There is a great deal of real work, and good, useful work too, that 
a lady can do quite well,” said Lady Kearney. “She can make 
flannel petticoats for the poor ; and a friend of my own, Lady Cammell, 
attended those cooking classes at Kensington. She is slightly 
eccentric, I must confess, but she did really learn how to make an 
omelette, and I know that she could boil potatoes. Why do you not do 
something of that kind? You meet excellent company at the classes.” 

“It would not be much use my learning to cook,” said Perdita, 
who had the foolish habit of believing that people were always 
in earnest and meant what they said to be taken seriously ; “I could 
not go out to work, and mother would not let me be the cook at 
home. I do not see that this would do any good! No, Ishould like 
to have some profession, some real work. It would be so far better 
for everybody if I had.” 

“Now, my dear, suppose you leave off declaiming your theories,” 
said Mrs. Winstanley quite smoothly. “Lady Kearney has been 
very kind to listen to you so far, but ‘patience has its limits; and 
you are absorbing the whole conversation.” 

“T am interested in hearing your daughter speak,” said Lady 
Kearney. “ This is the first time I have met with a strong-minded 
woman, and it amuses me.” 

‘“ But what is there amusing in what I say?” asked Perdita. 

Samson making sport for the Philistines was not in her way. 

“My dear young lady!” said Lady Kearney in a tone of banter 
mingled with remonstrance; “who would not be amused by hearing 
a young gentlewoman of family and position talk of going out to 
work, as if she were a farmer’s daughter or a shopkeeper’s ‘ young 
lady’? What lady works? The thing is in itself a contradiction. 
If you work youare not a lady—voila tout. You cannot combine the 
two. And I should be sorry to think that I had made the acquaint- 
ance of people who were not pur sang. That is why I am amused. 
The naiveté of your ideas—the childishness, I may say—would 
amuse any one of my age who knows the world and society. Does 
not your mother laugh at you? I should say so,” she added, looking 
at Mrs. Winstanley who was sitting there with a perfectly serene 
face, quietly stirred by an amiably compassionate smile. 

“That is just the point,” said Perdita eagerly. “That is just 
what we are wanting to prove, that women may be ladies and yet 
honest workers—that bread-winning does not necessarily include 
vulgarity.” 

Lady Kearney put up her eyeglass and looked at Perdita as if she 
had been some foreign moth or caterpillar impaled for her to study. 

“Who are ‘ we,’ my dear child?” asked Mrs. Winstanley, always 
with that waxen smoothness. “Not your mother and sisters, surely.” 
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“No; the school to which I belong,” said Perdita: “the people 
who think as I do.” 

“And what is the school to which you belong, may I ask?” 
inquired Lady Kearney. 

“Those who care for human nature more than for society,” said 
Perdita, now at the flood; ‘ who believe that women are women first 
and ladies afterwards; that work is honourable and idleness dis- 
graceful, and poverty that might be removed by industry more 
disgraceful still ; that we are all one great family, and ought to share 
one another’s burdens ; that the poor are our brothers ; and, still more, 
that it is not right for the rich to have everything and the poor 
nothing. This is the school to which I belong.” 

“My child! what a tirade,” said Mrs. Winstanley with a gentle 
laugh. 

“Oh!” said Lady Kearney ; “you are a demagogue, I see. You 
uphold those dreadful pétroleuses.” 

“T do not uphold them because I do not believe in them,” said 
Perdita hardily. ‘There were no such things as pétroleuses. It 
was all a fabrication of the Versaillists—of the enemies of freedom.” 

Mrs. Winstanley and Thomasina exchanged looks. 

“If you let Perdita loose on politics, there will be no end to it,” 
said Thomasina in the sweetest way imaginable. “You dear enthu- 
siastic old thing!” she added, going up to her sister and taking her 
arm; “I want you to do me a kindness, will you?” 

“Yes,” said Perdita, looking pleased. 

She liked to be made use of; and when Thomasina was human 
and not frost-bitten, she had a certain amount of influence over the 
girl. 

“Go upstairs to my room, will you?” said Thomasina with her 
favourite smile ; “and look for that cushion I am embroidering, I 
want to show it to Lady Kearney. Do not come down without it! 
Be sure not to come down till you have found it.” 

“No,” said Perdita, carrying herself and her uncongenial democracy 
out of the room, and embarking on a sleeveless errand, as her sister 
knew. 

“ Your daughter seems to hold some very extraordinary opinions ! ” 
said Lady Kearney with a displeased air. “One seldom hears such 
sentiments from young ladies of her position.” 

“ She had a friend much older than herself, who had had her head 
turned,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “She had great influence over my 
poor child, and did her incalculable harm ; but she will grow out of it 
in time. It is just one of the diseases of youth.” 

“It is to be hoped she will,” said Lady Kearney, “For myself, 
I do not believe in young people growing out of diseases of this kind. 
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And at the best,” she continued, with a glance at her son, “some 
thoughts and frames of mind are like small-pox, and leave their mark 
for life.” 

“Yes, they do,” assented Mrs. Winstanley, and then turned the 
conversation adroitly on to the war and the latest telegrams. 

Soon after this my lady and her son took their leave, and 
Hubert Strangways remained sole possessor of the field. He improved 
the occasion as much as if Maud Disney were not wearing that diamond 
ring which he had given her, and as if he were not bound by honour 
and his promise to marry her next autumn. The young fellow was 
not much troubled with introspection or conscientious scruples when 
his desires were strong. If he liked little Eva Winstanley, he did ; 
and the fact was as final as a fiat. Had he been remonstrated with, 
he would have said: “ What can a fellow do?” and to his own mind 
his question would have been unanswerable. If a fellow falls in love, 
why, he does fall in love; and there is nothing more to be said on the 
matter, Hubert would have reasoned; and if a fellow is in love with 
one girl, how the deuce can he marry another? Noman can help falling 
in love, but no man need marry where he doesn’t love; and by the 
look of things he would be one of those who could not in the one case, 
and would not in the other. 

To Mrs. Winstanley however, being engaged, this handsome eldest 
son of the Strangways of Strangways was as safe as an old church 
clock. She would as soon have been afraid of little Eva's flirting 
with a fountain or a sundial according to the odd proclivities of 
Mr. Gilbert’s maiden man-haters, as of cherishing undue interest 
in a man already affianced ; so she left them together with a clear 
conscience and an untroubled mind, while she and Thomasina went 
into the dining-room on some domestic consultation of present 
importance. While they were leisurely descending, Perdita came 
flying down the upper flight of stairs. 

“T cannot find your work anywhere, Thomasina! ” she said in her 
breathless way. 

“T did not expect you would,” said her sister coldly. 

“But I looked everywhere I could think of!” Perdita returned. 
“T am sure it is not in your room.” 

“ No,” said Thomasina ; “it is in the drawing-room.” 

“Shall I fetch it ?” asked that incarnation of obtuse simplicity and 
blind earnestness. 

Mrs. Winstanley took her arm, not roughly, but coldly and 
somewhat harshly. 

“Do not go into the drawing-room, Perdita,” she said in a slow 
displeased way. “You have done enough mischief for one day.” 

“What mischief, mother?” the girl asked. 
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‘You are either the most finished hypocrite, or the most obtuse 
clod that could possibly exist,” said her mother angrily. “TI do not 
like to believe you the one ; and I can scarcely think you the other.” 

Perdita burst into a sudden passionate fit of crying. 

“Mother! mother! why are you always so angry with me!” she 
said. ‘Ido not know what I do to vex you, but you are always so 
hard to me—always so angry. If only you would tell me quietly 
what I do to offend you—but I never know where I fail, and I never 
know what it is to be treated fairly or kindly by you!” 

“What can I do with her, Thomasina?” said Mrs. Winstanley 
in despair. ‘Things are really becoming intolerable!” 

“Mother! why are you so vexed ?” cried the poor girl, lifting up 
her disordered face full of tear-stained and pathetic entreaty. 

She tried to take her mother’s hand, but Mrs. Winstanley shook 
her off irritably, saying : 

“Don’t touch me, Perdita!” Then as if to give a reason for her 
impulse of repugnance, she added coldly : “ Your hands are all wet.” 

“Tf only I knew what to do!” exclaimed Perdita with a burst 
of despair that was only another form of her ‘ besetting sin.’ “Oh 
that I might die and have done with it all,” she cried, clasping her 
hands against her forehead. 

“You are a very wicked and undutiful girl to talk so,” said Mrs. 
Winstanley severely. 

“Now go, Perdita,” put in Thomasina. “Don’t you see that 
mother is tired? You always will talk when you had so far 
better be silent! Go away, and don’t worry any more; and if you 
want to know what you said and did that was wrong, I will tell you 
afterwards. Ido not think she means to be so tiresome as she is,” 
Thomasina said to her mother when Perdita had dashed away like a 
whirlwind. ‘She is horribly provoking, but I think it is ignorance 
more than wilfulness, She has no tact, that is it.” 

“Then she ought to have it,” returned Mrs. Winstanley. “She 
has seen nothing but tact and good breeding ever since she was 
born; and her stupidity is really sinful. I do not know what 
Lady Kearney could have thought of her! I should not be surprised 
if it costs us her friendship. I saw that she was disgusted.” 

“T will try to make-matters right the next time I see her,” said 
Thomasina soothingly. ‘Poor Perdita has some good points, and 
one can always make the best of them.” 

“You can if any one can,” replied her mother. “But your poor 
sister is a hopeless subject to make anything of with such a woman 
as Lady Kearney.” 

Just then Perdita came down stairs again, dressed this time for 
walking, It was in her habits to go out alone. No one ever wished 
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her to make one of the party, or to be her companion; and Mrs. 
Winstanley could not condemn her to perpetual seclusion and inaction. 
Hence it was nothing strange to see her with her hat and gloves 
prepared to dive into the streets and Gardens alone. She passed the 
dining-room the door of which stood open, showing her mother and 
sister sitting within, consulting on the feasibility of asking “the boy 
upstairs,” as Mrs. Winstanley called him, “ to stay to dinner.” She 
did not speak to them, nor they to her. She looked at them as she 
hurried by in rather a wild heart-broken way, and wished vaguely 
that this might be for the last time. She was weary of this perpetual 
strife, where she was always worsted, and where she never knew her 
cause of offence. A half-insane desire for flight into some far-off 
country, where she would be utterly unknown and where she might 
begin life afresh as if born only to-day, and born capable and mature, 
mingled with the no less insane desire for eternal rest—to have done 
with all this turmoil—young as she was to turn aside from active life 
and all its hopes, all its possibilities—to dash the glorious cup to the 
ground before she had fully tasted the wine it held. Heart and 
brain and blood all were seething and fermenting alike ; and scarcely 
knowing what she did, only conscious of her dumb desire and sharp 
distress, she passed out from the house and away into the peopled 
solitude of the streets. 

She went at a swift pace through the Gardens, and to the banks of 
the river. How peaceful it all looked! How good it would be to 
bury herself and her sorrows in that calm, gentle stream! The love 
of individual life had gone out of her—as a light might be extinguished 
—and she had a strange vague feeling of longing to return to the 
great source whence she had come. What was there in her own 
existence to make it worth all the pain and trouble that an unfriendly 
fate had given her? No one loved her ; she was of no use in the world ; 
she, whose whole soul was one great chord of passion—who wanted to 
love some one beyond herself, and to live for some great aim that 
should help forward the human race—she, who yearned to be loved 
by one and to be of value to many—she was of no more good to her 
generation than that green leaf floating on the waters on its way to 
the sea. How peacefully that leaf floated onward! What was she 
but just such a leaf in the great forest of humanity? Who missed 
that from the tree whence it had fallen ? who would miss her? How 
pleasant it would be to shut her eyes and go to sleep, only to open 
them in the great garden of heaven, in eternal sunshine and repose ! 
How she would like to float onward there with that leaf, free for ever 
from rebuke, from self-reproach, from sorrow! 

An hour passed and she was still standing there looking at the 
water. Her hands, clasped loosely in each other, hung mournfully before 
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her ; her figure was drooping, and tears were unconsciously falling 
quietly and silently from her eyes. The longing for rest was growing 
in her heart; the strange fascination of those calm waters was in- 
creasing. ‘To make one step only, and be borne away to eternity and 
peace !—to hold out her arms and fling herself on to that quiet breast 
and there to fall asleep as a tired child, never to wake up to sorrow, 
to despair, to passion, or wrongdoing! All that was about her faded 
from her sight—she knew only the quiet waters flowing there, whisper- 
ing to her to come with them to her home, to find in their depths 
her own eternal rest. 

“T am ready!” she half sighed ; when suddenly someone took her 
hand and drew her forcibly away from the water's edge. 

“ Are you ill?” asked a strange voice kindly, the hand which held 
hers tightening its grasp. 

She woke from her dreams with a start, and looked up confused, as 
if she had been suddenly startled from real sleep. 

A tall handsome brown-haired man stood by her, holding her hand 
in one of his, the other he had placed on hershoulder. His grey eyes, 
as full of honesty as her own, looked into hers with compassionate 
inquiry; his grave face, composed, steady, full of thought and 
sadness, seemed the reflex of her own sorrow, but with more control 
and with more of the peace of endurance. His voice was gentle but 
firm; his manner protecting but commanding. He seemed to have 
read the secret writing of her poor wayward, passionate soul, and to be 
standing there, guarding her from herself. 

Perdita cleared her eyes of their tears, and came back to life and 
herself with the quick consciousness of her sensitive nature. 

“Tam not very well—I was dreaming,” she stammered, her pale 
face suddenly aglow. 

“A bad place to dream in,” he answered quietly. “Let me see 
you safe through the Gardens. It is getting late to be here alone.” 


Cuarter XI. 
THE ALLUREMENTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


Starvation makes men grateful for any kind of nourishment, and 
the moral nature follows the law of the physical. The starved soul is 
like the famished body, glad of any food wherewith to appease 
its hunger; and just as dry bread seems the ambrosia of the gods 
to the man who is dying for want of sustenance, so are questionable 
attachments and doubtful excitements golden gifts of fortune to the 
Soul that is wasting for want of sympathy and love. 

_ So little pleasure came into Perdita’s forsaken kind of life, and so 
little affection fed that heart-hunger of hers, that passionate craving 
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for love and loving which, as things were, brought her but the desola- 
tion of despair, that chance kindness met with more gratitude from her 
than is usual with girls who hold themselves in the proud reserve 
belonging to untried hopes and virgin possibilities. In fact girls as a 
rule are not grateful. They receive tribute in the love that is given 
them ; but they receive only, they do not repay. 

Perdita was not like her age or sex in this. Her thoughts 
wandered back again and again to the man who had taken her hand 
in his and drawn her from the water’s edge. She knew that he had 
saved her from possible suicide, which to herself excused and accounted 
for her overpowering desire to see him again. She had not gone into 
the Gardens with fixed intention, but she knew that but for him 
she should probably have flung herself into the river from pure weari- 
ness of the strife—from pure desire of rest and despair of life—and 
she wanted to thank him. 

How kindly he had talked to her as they walked through the 
Gardens, and how strong and full of protection he had been! She 
was calm now; alive to the reality of things; no longer blinded by 
sorrow or misled by the phantoms which haunt those who are dying of 
hunger and destitution. She wanted to see him again for this too—first 
to thank him and then to show him that her hallucination had passed. 

Day by day she wandered about the place where she had met him, 
scanning the passers-by with those earnest half-seeing eyes that made 
more than one man look at her curiously, and smile when he passed. 
One young fellow indeed, swaggering along with his hat on one side, 
cutting the air with his cane, stopped as he met her walking onward 
searching the faces of all she saw; and with a fatuous laugh said 
jauntily: “ Will I do as well, my dear?” 

She gave a frightened bound as he spoke, and dashed on, blushing 
and ashamed ; but soon she began again that fruitless scanning— 
searching—searching—and never meeting ! 

This went on for more than a week; and for all this time how 
bright the radiant summer was in the morning, how dull all life in 
the evening! When the day came she sprang up with the feeling 
that she must go out now at once to meet—what? She did not 
know what she expected ; but she felt as if the day would not end 
without her having found her desire. It was hidden there among 
the golden hours like a pearl lying in the heart of a rose. She would 
come upon it unawares, when she least expected, and without pain. 
The sun would shine, the flower would open, and the treasure would 
fall into her hand. 

But her dreams must not interrupt her duties ; and above all things 
she must study for her examination. She must work before she 
might enjoy, and let no hope, no fantasy draw her aside. All day 
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long she sat in the morning-room absorbed in her books, and after 
dinner, when the shadows began to lengthen—just at the same hour 
every day, and that hour the same as when she had rushed into the 
Gardens half-crazed with trouble—she went back to the place where 
her unknown friend had met her, and looked for him, longed for him, 
prayed for him to come as if her speechless thoughts had the force of 
deeds and her desire could draw him as with a living magnet— 
irresistibly. 

But she looked and longed in vain. She seemed to meet the whole 
human race, one after the other in endless procession ; but the one who 
at this moment gave her life its meaning, and whom she most desired 
to see—he alone was not to be found. 

So she passed her days, though ever disappointed not so unhappily 
as in olden times, because feeling that she had a friend somewhere in 
the vague distance, a friend who, separated from her for the moment, 
was yet ever journeying to meet her. 

At home things went somewhat less harshly for her ; and if she had 
no more love than heretofore, she had less blame. For her own part she 
was more dreamy, more abstracted, more silent, and consequently less 
aggressive in her principles and less annoying in their utterance than 
was usual with her. She seldom spoke and yet she was not sullen; 
and her mother and Thomasina were too glad of a respite from their 
duty of perpetual rebuke to disturb a peace which might be death, 
but all the same was rest. Even Eva forbore to tease her; and as 
Perdita was never cross without provocation—though furious enough 
with it!—to be left alone meant to be left tranquil and amiable. 
And then, gradually, gradually, constant disappointment did its 
accustomed work, and the girl left off looking for the unknown 
saviour who never came. Perhaps he would some day come again 
into her life—some day when not thought of or expected, as he had 
in the beginning. He had flashed like a god out of the darkness, and 
brought light into her night ; and so he would again. How glad she 
would be to see him !—how warmly she would thank him for the good 
that he did her in that dark day of her passionate despair, and how 
she would bring to him as tribute the happiness that she would then 
have conquered ! 

For through all this troublous time, Perdita ever looked forward to 
the future when she should have prevailed over fortune, and when her 
life should be set full and fair in the sunshine. She must be happy— 
she would be happy !—if not in one way then at another ; if not now 
then hereafter. Life was too strong in her to let her be content with 
sorrow. Pain so sharp as to make death a relief—that she knew; but 
of that melancholy pessimism which sees in life nothing but confusion 
and deception—of that discontent with joy, of that indifference to love 
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which makes both of no avail against despair—she had happily not a 
trace. While there was a new truth to learn, a glorious sunset to 
watch, a human joy to share or a sorrow to console, life would have 
its charms and its duties, and she could bear the worse for the sake of 
the better—endure reality for the sake of hope. 

Still the days were dreary ; and her path was not ornamented with 
many flowers if tolerably free from thorns. She worked hard for 
her examination ; as if the mild ordeal to be passed before she could 
be appointed a clerk in the Post Office Savings Bank had been for a 
Senior Wrangler’s place ;—but then intensity was in her way ;—and 
she learnt a great deal more than was at all necessary. Mr. Brockle- 
bank often paid her a little visit in her den, and his interest and 
friendliness certainly increased. His pronounced patronage did her 
good with the mother, and in some degree consoled her for the dis- 
appointment of this filial disaster. If after all Perdita should draw 
the first prize? what a gain that would be!—what a piece of good 
luck! The possibility made Mrs. Winstanley sometimes almost tender 
to her provoking democrat, and almost disposed to find her good- 
looking, well-mannered, and not too hopelessly foolish in her views. 
As for Perdita herself, her affectionate nature went out in floods of 
gratitude to the ironmaster whom she loved and reverenced as her 
protector and best friend. Had he struck then when the glow of 
that loving heart was at its height he might have done with her 
what he would. But the situation interested him; and the fable of 
the dog and the shadow had no meaning for him. 

He was in his own mind the potential owner of each of these three 
girls in turn ; and when he would he could translate that potentiality 
into fact. It pleased him to play with each according to his humour 
—to pay court to Thomasina, to befriend Perdita, to caress little Eva. 
He kept the various threads clear and distinct, and by his strict 
impartiality never gave the mother cause to ask: “Who is it?” 
or: “ When will it be?” 

He played his part to perfection, and went in and out the house as 
if the whole thing belonged to him. He was of good service to them 
in many ways; but his enmity to Sir James Kearney was embarrassing, 
and between the two stools Mrs. Winstanley thought ruefully of the 
ground. She wanted to sit on both, and the feat was difficult. 

One day Perdita bethought herself of Mrs. Blount. Mr. Brockle- 
bank was very good to her and took her part at all times with zeal ; 
but she was getting tired of waiting for her examination, and she had 
a girl’s natural desire for a woman’s praise. She knew that Bell 
Blount would stimulate her courage; and sometimes, as was but to 
be expected, Perdita asked herself whether filial obedience was not 
nobler, after all, than living one’s own life and educating one’s 
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faculties to their highest point—in disobedience. When her mother 
was friendly to her these doubts tormented her sorely. Yet for all 
her sincerity she did not wish to be convinced that she had been 
wrong; and she did want to be assured that work was the 
highest life, and following where one’s principles led, the truest 
holiness. Wherefore she set out to pay a visit to the Champion of 
her Sex—the woman who believed that all iniquity comes from men and 
all righteousness is lodged with women, and that the reign of justice will 
never be established until Omphale, in the lion’s skin, sits supreme 
on the throne, while Hercules offers his broad back for her footstool. 

She found the two ladies at home; Miss Long opening the door 
and throwing into her action that air of acid condescension, of 
patronage which meant standing on the defensive, belonging to a 
person who holds herself superior to her work. It was a manner 
inexpressibly distasteful to Perdita, democrat as she was. She was 
not condescending nor patronizing to servants, and she did not see 
why this woman should be so to her. She always treated both men 
and maids as equals by virtue of a common humanity, and she 
resented that she should be treated by one of them as an inferior. 
Nevertheless she took her portion quietly, and went unannounced 
into the room where Bell Blount and her friend led their odd lives 
in concert. 

Never had the unlikeness between her own home and this struck 
her more forcibly than it did to-day. At West Hill Gardens every- 
thing was laid out for show and kept in perfect order. Litter of 
any kind was a crime in Mrs. Winstanley’s eyes, and work did not 
excuse snippets. Here in Prince Christian’s Road beauty, arrange- 
ment, order, were conspicuous by their absence, and the room had 
a queer hybrid look as if tenanted by men who owned some of the 
furniture of women and not all of their own. The table was 
littered with pamphlets and reviews, old envelopes and letters, bills, 
journals and general waste; on the chimney-piece, among some 
common vases filled with half-decayed and neglected flowers, stood 
a box of Spanish cigarettes; one slipper much worn and down at 
heel had been flung into one corner of the room—its fellow was under 
the table, and a pair of boots stood against the wall. The white 
shavings in the fire-place were strewed all over with half-burnt 
vestas and torn scraps of paper; and the bar of the fender was 
scratched and bent by the incessant wearing of feet. Bottles ot 
beer, soda water and brandy were on an ill-kept kind of chef- 
fonier; a plate of water biscuits stood near; and the carpet was 
covered with crumbs. The whole place was bare, mean, unlovely, 
disordered ; and yet neither Mrs. Blount nor her friend looked poor. 
They were hideously dressed in expensive clothes, and they wore 
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a good deal of jewellery ; and though Miss Tracy was a thin half- 
vitalized, vapourous little creature—one of those lean kine not to 
be fattened up by any amount or quality of food—Mrs. Blount’s 
whole person bore evidence of good living—of flesh made firm by 
meat and blood rich by stimulant. 

Perdita was received with acclamation—welcomed as the provident 
virgin intent on trimming her lamp betimes and knowing where 
to go for oil. 

“T knew you would come back to us! I knew I had marked you!” 
said Mrs. Blount, putting her arm round her for welcome; “and 
now tell us what you have done since we last saw you.” 

“T am reading for my examination as a clerk—a Post Office 
Savings Bank clerk,” said Perdita. “I have got a nomination and 
now it depends on myself whether I shall be accepted or not.” 

“ Excellent!” said Bell Blount warmly. “There is no fear of 
your making one of the melancholy army of failures. You will 
always do what you have set your mind on!” 

“T hope I shall in this, at all events,” said Perdita. “It would 
be worse than death to me to be plucked now after I have had to 
fight so hard for leave to try.” 

“People opposed of course?” 

“Yes, mother does not like it. I am so sorry to vex her, but 
I cannot go on living in idleness as I have been doing. I must have 
something to do; and then we are poor.” 

“ Always the way with women of a certain class,” said Bell Blount ; 
“better rags and semi-starvation with white hands and an empty 
head, than a good income got by using the faculties God has given 
them. I am sick and tired of all this affectation ! ” 

“Tt is education,” said Perdita sensibly enough. “We are taught 
to believe that idleness is ladylike; and I do not wonder at my 
mother not liking the new school and the new ideas,” she added 
with frank loyalty to the absent. 

“And you, poor dear, have been led a life all this time I dare 
say ?” said Bell, taking Perdita’s hand between both her own. 

Connie Tracy’s pale face flushed, and she looked askance through 
her white lashes. 

“They do not like it,” answered Perdita with a certain reluctance. 

She wanted sympathy for herself but not reproach for her family ; 
and she shrank from the domestic treachery of carrying tales out 
of her home even to the most sympathizing friend in the world. 

“ Oh, I know it all! Have I not gone through it myself ?—and 
has not Connie there? When I made up my mind to leave my 
husband, and Connie her father and mother, do you think we had not 
troubles and difficulties enough? We have been every step of the way, 
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my dear, and could tell you just what you have had to go through— 
and will have, so long as you stay at home. But the next thing 
to do is to come and chum with us. When you have once known 
the pleasure of independence in work you will want it in your 
life all through; and with us you will be entirely independent. 
You shall have a latch-key—we each have a latch-key; no one 
will interfere with you—no one will ask where you have been or 
what you have done. You can go out or stay at home as you like— 
invite your friends when you like, and any one and as many as you 
please; and when you do not want to be disturbed you can receive 
them up in your own room. In fact you will live as free a life asa 
man; and there will be no one to question or spy after you.” 

Perdita’s face had flushed and paled alternately while Mrs. Blount 
had spoken. Freedom had been the ideal of her life, the goddess 
of her worship, ever since she had had a conscious mental existence 
at all; but the details, when applied to her own every-day doings, 
frightened her. 

“T should scarcely like to be so independent as that,” she said. 
“T should feel lost, and not right in some way, if I lived like a man.” 

“Just as a Chinese woman with her cramped feet cannot walk 
without support, and as wasp-waisted women, who have paralyzed 
their intercostal muscles by tight-lacing, ‘break in two’ as they 
callit, without their stays. These poor creatures have been physically 
mutilated for the false ideas of fashion and what is ‘becoming’ in 
women ; and so it has been with your free will. You have been so long 
accustomed to the coercion of home, the bondage of society—so used 
to be tyrannized over, checked, thought for, to be debarred the 
rights of your own nature—that I can understand how, in the 
beginning, you would feel like a Chinese woman set to walk alone, 
or a poor weak hysterical thing—waist eighteen inches and all 
her organs displaced—when her stays are taken off. But that does 
not make feet the natural size and ribs which leave the heart and 
liver to act as they ought, immoral or unfeminine; and your 
emancipation from the tyranny of home, and given the free use 
of your own nature, are just the same things.” 

“Not quite,” said Perdita. “This extreme independence does not 
seem natural for any woman ; but for an unmarried girl—oh! I don’t 
think it would be nice !” 

“And why should a woman, married or single, lead a different 
life from a man? ‘Tell me that if you can! When society is in 
that barbarous state where men take most delight in hacking their 
neighbours to pieces, stealing their cattle and setting fire to their 
houses, then I grant you, women, who are weaker in the arm, have 
to be protected by one set of brutes of whom they are the cattle 
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and the slaves, from another set of brutes who want to lift them 
with the cows and make them their own slaves instead. But in times 
when you can call a policeman if you are molested, there ought 
to be no difference whatever between the sexes, either in life or 
morals. Women in England should be as free as men; and what 
is wrong for a woman to do is equally wrong for a man. There is 
no sex I tell you in morals.” 

“T cannot agree with you!” said Perdita earnestly and apologeti- 
cally. It was a dreadful thing to differ from a past mistress in the 
mystery of life, as Mrs. Blount was; but she must. “Surely it 
is not all the same thing, and men may do what we must not! 
There is a difference between us!” 

“T should be glad to see it,” said Bell Blount coolly. “Come, 
let us argue it out fairly. But first I must have my cigarette. 
I talk better when I smoke. Do you smoke?” she asked in a 
matter of fact way, as if she had said: “Do you take sugar in your 
tea? or milk with your coffee?” She took a cigarette case and 
matchbox out of a pocket in the breast of her jacket, and chose 
one with a practised air, then offered the case to Perdita. 

“TI? Good gracious, no!” cried Perdita, startled into the im- 
politeness of a disclaimer that meant disapprobation. 

“Ah! Isee you are very far yet from being as emancipated as 
you ought to be!” said Mrs. Blount compassionately. “Connie 
and I are what our more whole-souled cousins call clear grit all 
through. We don’t go in for half measures in any way; and we 
know the value of nicotine, don’t we, Con?” 

“T should miss my weed dreadfully, I confess,” answered Connie; 
and Perdita thought how odd it sounded to hear that slang word from 
this pale, delicate, refined-looking little woman, with her innocent 
white eyelashes and sharp peaked mouse-shaped face. It was far 
more incongruous than with Mrs. Blount, who had a certain flourish 
of masculinity about her that made a cigarette between her full hard 
lips infinitely more natural than a knitting-needle in her hand. Her 
present attitude, too—lounging in her easy-chair, her head thrown far 
back, and her right foot crossed over her left knee—was more in 
accordance with her being than the angular attitude of Constance 
Tracy, who only made herself an ungraceful woman by all that she 
did, and could never transform herself into the handsome hybrid 
which her friend strove so hard to be. 

“And so you don’t smoke?” continued Mrs. Blount, making 
rings. 

“No, no!” said Perdita. ‘Even my father did not, and he was 
an officer.” 

“Ah! he didn’t know what was good nor realize what he lost,” 
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said Mrs. Blount quietly. “A man who does not smoke is only half 
a man; and life would not be worth having to me without my 
cigarette and B. and 8. Come! try this pretty little thing,” she 
said, again choosing a cigarette and offering it to Perdita. “It is as 
mild as milk and will not hurt you. I will initiate you, and this 
day month you will thank me.” 

“No, no, indeed not!” said Perdita, turning away her head. “I 
do not want to learn.” 

“You ought to want to learn everything,” Bell Blount replied. 
“That is cowardice, my dear.” 

“There are some things I would rather not know how to do; and 
I do not want to learn to smoke,” Perdita persisted, looking half- 
frightened, as if Bell Blount would take her by main force and 
initiate her against her will. 

The elder woman laughed. Her laugh was loud and strained ; a rasp- 
ing artificial unmelodious volley of gutturals, as far removed from Eva’s 
silvery little trill as if it did not belong to the same family of human 
expressions. It made Perdita shrink back within herself. There was 
an incongruity between the woman’s handsome face, which fifty years 
of life and passion had set and hardened but not disfigured, and her 
unsexed mind—her costly if ungraceful clothing and her mannish 
attitude—that seemed to Perdita more monstrous than piquante ; and 
the discordant laugh with which she received the instinctive repugnance 
of a modest girl for aught that savoured of coarseness or fastness, 
completed the unpleasantness of the impression. Nevertheless, she 
had a strong fascination for Perdita—a fascination which the girl was 
half-afraid and half-ashamed to confess to herself; wondering in her 
heart whether it was a thing to yield to as a beneficent impulse, or to 
resist as an unholy spell—whether this emancipated woman had found 
a truer life by the adoption of manly freedom than other women have 
who cling to their feminine fetters and make their sex of more account 
than their individuality. 

“ Afraid of freedom, and disdaining nicotine—and you call yourself 
a lover of liberty!” laughed Mrs. Blount again. “No, my dear girl, 
you only think you are! You have no knowledge yet of the real 
thing, and what you desire is only that ideal vapoury phantom 
which is lodged in odes and nourished by legends. Confess now, your 
notions of freedom are centred in an heroic hand-to-hand fight 
on some rampart, with a handsome youth holding a banner in one 
hand and flourishing a sword in the other. By the way, he could 
not do much in the cutting and hacking line if he did! A beautiful 
girl—yourself—is by his side, half-patriot half-lover, with all her 
back hair down, and doing nothing in particular; for we can scarcely 
believe that she would have nerve or strength to chop off an invader’s 
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head as it appeared above the battlement. Fal-la! I know the 
whole thing so well! I have been through it all, as every girl has 
who has any imagination. But this is not the liberty that works or 
washes. This is just moonshine ; and what we want to-day is some- 
thing real. Now confess—is not this your dream ?” 

“ How can it be when we have no wars or invasion?” asked Per- 
dita blushing, for she had been correctly read, at least in one period of 
her mental career. “If we had, we should be glad of this kind of 
personal bravery, which would be as valuable now as ever it was.” 

“Nothing of the kind. Even war has entered on a new phase, 
and arms of precision and guns laid at a plaguey long range ”—Mrs. 
Blount affected technicalities—“ have taken the place of heroic indi- 
vidualism. The best marksman is now the best soldier, and scientific 
engineering has put a stopper on personal gallantry. Rubbish, my 
dear girl! All that kind of thing has gone by. It did for the 
Keepsake and Annual time of day; but our aims are much more 
prosaic and practical. What we want now are equal rights for women 
—rights in work, in bread-winning, in education, and in professional 
possibilities, in worldly advancement, in liberty of action. We want 
to abolish the tyranny of sex, and to be what God meant each of us 
to be—free to live our own lives, and, provided we do not hurt our 
neighbours, to do what we best like ourselves.” 

“But this kind of equality, this personal freedom, would scarcely 
do if we married,” said Perdita, honest instinct supplying the want of 
dialectic training. “ And married life is the happiest for women, and 
the most suitable.” 

“The most suitable!” repeated Mrs. Blount with disdain; “you 
mean the most unsuitable, the most miserable! Married! I would 
rather a friend of mine threw herself into the river than that she 
should marry one of those vile creatures called men! Why do we 
marry? In nine cases out of ten to be kept. What infamy to be 
forced to sell ourselves for an existence, as we do now, because we are 
not allowed to work in those professions which would keep us! to 
be the slave of some odious tyrant, and the mother of a lot of squalling 
children, that we may have clothes to wear and food to eat—what a 
degradation! If this is all you have to oppose to us you have not 
much to say for yourself. But you speak by the book, my dear. 
You say what you have been taught to say, like any other pretty 
little girl parrot; and evidently you have not thought out the subject 
for yourself. That has to come. You come and see me. I will 
clear your mind of all these spider-nets and rubbish; and Connie 
there will show you that a woman can be emancipated and yet not 
be a monster sprouting horns or wearing a beard!” 

“Oh, but being married to a good man and having children of your 
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own is better than all this!” said Perdita, with strange passion. 
“ After all, work is only a substitute! ” 

Mrs. Blount did not answer. She only lifted up her eyebrows and 
smiled with compassion and reprobation combined. Then she flung 
away the end of her cigarette and stretched out her limbs like a man 
rousing after repose. 

“Come and see me very often, my dear,” she said. “I will soon 
knock all that rubbish out of your head. When will you come again ? 
to-morrow? I must send you away now, because Con and I are 
going to our committee; but say when you will come again—to- 
morrow ?” 

“The day after to-morrow,” answered Perdita, always stumbling 
between the two questions. Was she yielding to unwise temptation, 
or honestly following the light sent to her for holy guidance ? 


Cuaprer XII. 
LEFT TO HERSELF. 


THE time came for Perdita’s conclusive trial. Suddenly called up for 
examination at Burlington House, she had to prove that she could 
spell properly and add up rows of figures correctly, that she knew a 
little geography, could write a letter in fair grammar, find the common 
denominator, and unravel the imtricacies of the rule of three; and 
thus was in all things calculated to be a satisfactory clerk in the 
Post Office Savings Bank. 

She passed, as of course, triumphantly, and came back to her un- 
congenial home treading on air, her veins filled with ichor not blood, 
and life more glorious to her than the sunrise, more fragrant than the 
pine forests or the flower beds, the moorland heather or the fresh 
sea breeze. No similitudes could have fitly expressed the state of 
divine delight in which she was on this sultry sullen summer's day. 
Whatever desire might blossom out of the present for the future, in 
this present, as it was, she was fully satisfied. She had reached that 
definite point which she had placed before her as the one thing to 
gam; and for the moment there was no more to ask. The appoint- 
ment was sure to come in good time; and she was too mueh elated 
with the fact of firm rooting to trouble herself with the day of 
fruition. That day of fruition was certain, and she had not had time 
yet to become impatient. 

She had forgotten everything that had ever been distasteful, pain- 
ful, or even pleasantly disturbing in her life. Mrs. Blount and her 
pale friend—that strange man of whom she had dreamt so often, 
whose strong hand had led her back from darkness into light, and 
from unwise despair to her truer and braver self—her turbulent ideas 
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of liberty and her upsetting theories of republicanism—her mother’s 
chilled affections—her sister’s unsympathetic companionship—even 
Mr. Brocklebank, whom she had learned to love as her guardian, 
extra the Court of Chancery—all were alike forgotten; and the one 
burden of her song was: “Success! success! I have succeeded !” 

How beautiful everything was to-day! The streets were like 
long-drawn aisles up which marched triumphal processions of noble 
men and radiant women. She could not believe that any of these 
creatures, met on her way home, had heartache for sorrow or minds 
racked for anxiety. All the race was blessed as she was blessed ; all 
conquerors as she had conquered. No matter that the sun did not 
shine, and that the blue haze lying in the distance was thicker and 
greyer than usual; the whole city was as if illumined with 
heavenly fire; and had she been asked she would have said that 
the sun shone from a sky of Egyptian blue tempered to the 
loving tenderness of an English early spring. The green park and 
the leafy Gardens were like Paradise to her; and for very joy in 
her life she felt reluctant to leave the place where, not so long ago, 
she had been willing to abandon hope and life together because she 
had given herself up to despair. But the hours passed, and she 
was obliged to go home—to leave the tropical glory of enthusiasm 
for the cold north-light of adverse criticism and moral discipline. 

“T have passed, mother,” she said half-shyly when she entered 
the room. 

It was strange how timid she felt now that she had won, and had 
no longer need to fight. 

“ Passed what ?” asked her mother coldly. 

“ My examination,” said Perdita. 

Mrs. Winstanley made no reply, and Eva laughed. 

“How funny to hear a girl talk of passing an examination!” she 
said. “Men do that when they go to college and take their degrees, 
and all that, but how odd that a girl should! ” 

“Because you think everything that a girl does beyond dancing 
and needlework odd and unnatural,” said Perdita. 

“Was it difficult, Perdita?” asked Thomasina smoothly. What 
a heedless little goose this Eva was! What was the good of these 
perpetual frays and skirmishes? And Eva certainly did begin them 
by useless provocation. Perdita was far too passionate and furious in 
her temper certainly, and very silly for her own part to take any 
notice of what such a foolish child as Eva might say ; still she never 
began a quarrel, and if not annoyed was never aggressive. 

Perdita turned her face to her elder sister lovingly. 

“No,” she answered ; “there was only a little writing, geography, 
arithmetic, and grammar.” 
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“What a fuss you made about nothing then!” cried Eva. “Tf all 
those awful books that you used to read with the tip of your nose 
were not necessary, you need not have made yourself like a bear in a 
cage, as you have done.” 

“JT did not know I had made myself like a bear in a cage,” 
answered Perdita. 

“Oh yes, you have! Hasn’t she mumsey ?” said Eva. 

“ Perdita is never very sociable my dear,” answered Mrs. Winstanley. 
“ But I was not aware that she had been less so than usual of late. 
To me she seems to have been just the same as she always is.” 

“Ten times worse,” said Eva with the authority of conviction. 

“And when will you begin your work? ” asked Thomasina, always 
intent on keeping peace. She was the bit of moral camphor in the 
family, and kept the dangerous elements apart as well as she could. 

“T am waiting for my appointment now,” said Perdita gratefully. 
“ Everything is done but to receive my actual appointment.” 

“And then you will be very busy?” said Thomasina graciously— 
very graciously indeed, but with such a curious air of condescension 
and patronage ! 

“ Yes,” answered Perdita, her colour rising with the pleasure of the 
thought. “I will make myself known as the most reliable and 
industrious of them all.” 

“ Leave others to say that, my dear,” said Mrs, Winstanley coldly. 
“Tt is not good breeding to vaunt oneself.” 

“But is resolving to do well vaunting oneself, mother?” Perdita 
asked, prepared to argue the point on its merits. 

“ Boasting that you will surpass everyone else is,” she answered ; 
“and pray do not begin a discussion,” she continued with a weary 
air. “You are so dreadfully fond of arguing, Perdita !” 

Tears started into the girl’s eyes as she thought to herself : “ Surely 
mother does not know how cruelly she misunderstands me! She 
cannot mean to hurt me as she does, but—how little she knows of 
me! And she will not learn ! ” 

She did not speak however, for she had taken the habit of silence 
of late. But she felt crushed and humiliated, as if flung roughly out 
of heaven down to the thorny wastes of earth again. She turned from 
the room and went slowly up the stairs. 

“T wonder if it would do to live with Mrs. Blount,” she thought. 
“Anything would be better than home!” 

As she left her mother sighed ; a patient, but intensely weary kind 
of sigh. 

“T think Perdita would be much happier, and so should we, if she 
could find some nice people to live with,” she said. “She does not 
do well with us, she is so dreadfully combative and difficult.” 
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“She will be better when she has something to do,” said Thomasina. 

“Oh no she will not! She will never be better,” said little Eva 
putting on a gravely magisterial air. 

The appointment so ardently desired did not come just yet, and 
Perdita’s buoyant hopes began to grow faint and sick. Meanwhile, 
the early summer passed into its maturity, and the Winstanleys, like 
all well-principled people, prepared to leave town for the regulation six 
or eight weeks at the sea-side. Perdita was not to go with them; she 
did not wish to go, and they did not desire her company. If she was 
oppressed by them, they were irritated by her, and both were happier 
apart. Also, it would have been unwise in her to have left town just 
now. At any moment she might be summoned to her work; and 
with the consciousness of this she would have been too anxious and 
restless to have enjoyed even the grandeur of the sea or the strength 
of the mountains. Wherefore Mrs. Winstanley put her diminished 
establishment on board wages, narrowly calculated; and with an in- 
junction to Perdita to behave herself with as little eccentricity as was 
possible, she got an old governess to come in as ostensible chaperon, 
and left London for a possible two months’ sojourn at Trouville. Here 
she counted on seeing the gay world at small cost, making pleasant 
acquaintances that might fructify, and carrying on some already 
made free from certain risks and difficulties hemming them round 
at home. 

Sir James Kearney was one of those whom she found it desirable 
to cultivate free from risk and far from home. He was going to 
Deauville for the races, and Lady Kearney was not. Also, Hubert 
Strangways was going with him, and Maud Disney would be at their 
own place in Gloucestershire ; and Mrs. Winstanley believed in the 
policy of heating two irons at the same time, and stringing her bow 
with a double string. 

Not that she would have confessed that Hubert Strangways was 
in any sense an iron in her fire or a string to her bow. He was 
engaged to Maud Disney, as all the world knew, and was therefore a 
barren investment and fallow ground ; all the same, engagements are 
not finalities, are they ?—and if young men of family and fortune do 
change their minds before that irrevocable “ I will,” and from partners 
cut out for them by the fitness of things branch off to others who 
have only beauty and the charm of natural magic, are those others to 
blame because they enchant? and is a wise mother to forbid an 
innocent acquaintance because there is just a possibility of the charm 
working? We have high authority for the doctrine that a man must 
first care for his own household; and Mrs. Winstanley was a firm 
believer in the doctrine. 

Wherefore Deauville races, with Sir James Kearney and handsome 
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Hubert Strangways as the probable attendants on the ladies to the 
course, made a pretty picture which she was not disinclined to con- 
template. : 

At the first her freedom was delightful to Perdita. She felt so 
peaceful, and so at large! Miss Cluff, the ancient governess, had an 
attack of rheumatism immediately on her arrival, and was glad to be 
left undisturbed. She understood the metaphor of her chaperonage 
as Perdita wished that she should, and did not interfere with the 
arrangement of the drapery beneath the cloak. A bed to sleep in, 
an easy-chair to sit in, a roof to cover her and food to eat, all free of 
cost, were luxuries beyond words to the poor soul who scraped up her 
meagre existence with pain and trouble ; and to sit there in a half- 
doze, lazily calculating her savings, was the summum bonum of her 
colourless existence. The house was shut up, save the back room 
which was Perdita’s own by right of use and want of beauty; and 
she and Miss Cluff, and the old woman who was left in charge, were 
put on an allowance which scarcely covered the absolute necessities 
of life, and certainly did no more. But nothing of this troubled the 
girl. She was at peace ; she was free ; and she was daily expecting to 
be employed by the Imperial Government—to be made one of the 
servants of the state, helping in the machinery of the executive, as 
well as a bread-winner on her own account. It was the happiest 
time she had ever known. Never had her soft eyes been so bright, 
her step so elastic, her heart so light, her imagination so thickly 
peopled with brilliant images as now;—and never had her mother 
taken so dangerous a step with regard to her uncomfortable and 
unmanageable daughter! She had given her the dream of her life— 
honourable, permitted, innocuous freedom; and the question for the 
future would be—would she ever go back to the old coercion ?—would 
she voluntarily place herself again under the harrow ?—patiently offer 
herself to be bitted, with the knowledge that this included to be 
scourged at pleasure ? 

Certainly not, if Mrs. Blount could prevent her !—and Mrs. Blount 
did her best that way, and tried all she knew to induce her to make 
a third with herself and Connie Tracy. 

Perdita often went to see these two Emancipated Women, of 
whom only one loved her while the other feared her as a future 
rival ; listening to Bell Blount’s endless harangues on the subject of 
woman’s wrongs and man’s iniquities, woman’s rights and man’s duties, 
till her brain almost reeled and the earth seemed unsteady beneath 
her feet. Had she been living in a delusion all her life ?—and was 
it indeed true that men, whom she reverenced as her superiors and 
the chivalrous protectors of the weaker sex, were really the worst 
enemies women could have?—tyrants and executioners who used 
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them as prey and sacrificed them as victims? She had the natural 
woman’s instinctive admiration for masculine strength—the loving 
woman’s instinctive glory in acknowledging her own comparative 
inferiority ; and she had the modest maiden’s vague desire to love and 
be beloved. Her nascent maternal instinct was beginning to manifest 
itself in a greater love for children than heretofore and a strange 
feeling of divine possession, as if she cradled the universe in her arms, 
when she held a baby against her breast. She thought that the 
happiness or unhappiness of married life depended chiefly on the 
woman, and that wifely submission was essentially womanly grace ; 
but when she listened to Bell Blount all her instincts were derided, 
and her theories turned out of doors as false words inspired by the 
Father of lies; while their place was filled by ideas of a much more 
vigorous kind. 

Bell Blount laughed at the very name of Love, and called it 
something else that was less refined, but, according to her, 
more to the purpose. She vilified the maternal instinct as the most 
animal and degrading of all the emotions; and maintained that 
only the lowest type of women cared for either men or children, 
while the choicest spirits repudiated marriage and maternity alike, 
and made their happiness out of friendship with their own sex. 
She poohpoohed too, all Perdita’s democratic theories as beside 
the mark. Work and wages, a peaceful foreign policy except where 
liberty had to be encouraged, republican forms of government, 
Home Rule, the land question—nothing of all these equalled in 
importance the grave necessity of giving women the franchise— 
of making the wife pecuniarily independent of the husband, and 
while legally entitled to his support, freed from all obligation 
to contribute to his—of giving mothers the sole care of the children, 
so that right or wrong as wives, their power over their offspring 
should be absolute ;—in short, the grave necessity of relegating men 
to their rightful position as henchmen, and placing women in that 
of liege. No other objects were worthy of a woman who loved 
liberty and desired the salvation of society ! 

But Perdita, convinced while she listened to the flood of words 
and arguments which Bell Blount poured forth so rapidly and 
smoothly, went back on her old feeling and took up again the 
mental attitude which was more natural to her so soon as she got 
alone and could think without disturbance. Love seemed so much 
better than all this hard antagonism !—womanly submission so much 
sweeter than all this egotistical independence !—reverence for 
the race which gave the world Socrates and Plato, Homer and 
Shakespeare, the prophets and the lawgivers, the patriots and the 
martyrs of history, so much more certain than contempt for what has 
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been proved best in favour of what might lie in the unknown! And 
then surely motherhood fulfilled the law of life more nobly than that 
arid childlessness which Bell Blount seemed to consider the crown 
of womanhood! But these talks perplexed her all the same, and | 
both fevered and bewildered her. 

Besides this, the bills which Mrs. Winstanley had not been able 
to settle before she left, came in with painful rapidity and humiliating 
insistance; and Perdita was more than once obliged to meet the 
angry tradesmen who swore they would cut off the supplies unless 
something was paid on account. These scenes made such an im- 
pression on Perdita, sensitive and Quixotically honourable as she 
was, that she curtailed even her shabby allowance and lived with more 
than her usual stoical simplicity, as the only right thing to do in 
the circumstances. Her chief fare was suet pudding and oatmeal 
porridge ; which she did her best to find both appetizing and sufficient 
by thinking of the poor creatures who had neither. It was trying 
to cool a fever by thinking of a glacier, or to warm her frozen limbs 
by imagining a fire. 

And it had much the same result. Suet pudding and oatmeal 
porridge, rich as they might be in nitrogen and phosphates and 
all the rest of it, were not exactly an ideal dietary for a young lady 
not brought up to either ; and the end was easy to foresee. 

When her appointment came, as it did at last, and she attempted 
to work through her fatigue and excitement on such insufficient 
nourishment as this, she failed, as she needs must; and one day 
on coming home she was seized with a sudden faintness just as she 
was passing a chemist’s shop. 

She knew the place by sight, but she had never been in before. 
The doubtful honour of the Winstanley custom was given elsewhere. 

It was a rather severe looking place—more like a dispensary than 
a chemist’s shop. The lower panes of the window were darkened 
and there were none of the ordinary frivolities on sale here. 
“Leslie Crawford ” was in small black letters over the window. 

Perdita turned at the open doorway and went in staggering and 
faint. She sat down on a chair pale and speechless, and her head 
sank forward on her breast. A man came from behind the desk 
where he had been writing, and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“ Are youill?” he said; and then he exclaimed : “ Good Heavens ! 
it is you!” 

Perdita opened her eyes, roused by the voice, the touch, the words. 

She saw again the clear, honest, grey eyes and the handsome 
kindly face with its sadness and its strength; she heard again the 
voice, rich in tone and tender while full of commam, which she 
had heard in the twilight in the Gardens; and she felt once more 
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the ee Which Tow a8 then. bepsight her back from darkness to 
the light. 

“You want. rest; Miss Winstanley,” he said gently. “Let me 
take you upstairs to the mother.” 

“Thank you,” said’ Perdita, to whom obedience to his wish came 
with fatal facility. 

But when she rosé her weakneas overpowered her again; the 


world grew dark ‘before her eyes, and she fell forward fainting in 
the arms of. Leslie Crawford the chemist of High Street. 











